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Faculty vote in favor 


_ Private college applications fall 
of four-course model 


ame 





Poor economy sends more students to community college 


cm 


By Rachel Allen 
News Editor 


Amid the recession, enrollment at com- 
munity colleges is increasing nationally while 
enrollment at private colleges falls, said Susan 
Henry, dean of enrollment and advancement at 
Community College of Vermont. 

This year, St. Michael’s enrolled 474 first- 
year students and more than 50 transfers. The 
goal was to bring in about 525 first-year stu- 
dents and around 30 transfer students, said Jerry 
Flanagan, vice president for enrollment and 
marketing at St. Michael’s. 

St. Michael’s admitted almost all of the stu- 
dents who remained on the waiting this list year, 
which inflated the admission rate. The college 
enrollment yield rate, or the percent of accepted 
students who enroll, declined from 22 percent to 
18 percent, which is a “troubling statistic,’ ac- 
cording to a document released on Sept. 18 by 
the Office of Admission. 


Enrollment at CCV is up 10 percent this 
year, Henry said. 

“There are several things that are happen- 
ing,” she said. “More students of all ages are 
wanting to upgrade their job skills to improve 
their employability; students who are fresh out 
of high school are choosing to go to a communi- 
ty college for a year or two to get started as well 
as save money and later transfer to a four-year 
program; and lastly, students who have been at- 
tending a four-year college out-of-state are com- 
ing back to Vermont.” 

Enrollment at CCV over the past five years 
has increased by about 23 percent statewide. St. 
Michael’s has declined by about 14.4 percent. 

St. Michael’s gave $22.3 million in finan- 
cial aid this year in comparison to $20.9 mil- 
lion last year, a 6.9 percent increase. St. Mi- 
chael’s tried using as many resources as possible 
to help families meet the cost. However, for 


See ENROLLMENT, Page 3 








By AlexaRae Wright 
News Editor 


Voting closed Friday for the 
faculty decision to adopt the 4-4 
curriculum plan. Their vote is not 
the final say in the matter; the board 
of trustees will ultimately decide 
the plan being implemented. 

The vote was 76 faculty mem- 
bers in favor of the decision and 51 
opposed, or 59 percent to 39.5 per- 
cent. Two abstained from voting. 

“There has been a lot of dis- 
agreement about things,” biol- 
ogy professor Douglas Facey said. 
“And that’s good, it’s a healthy de- 
bate.” 

Faculty members debated the 
issue intensely. Many faculty mem- 
bers requested the vote be delayed 


until questions about the plan can 
be thoroughly answered. 

“T think its premature to vote 
on,” said Vincent Bolduc, professor 
of sociology. “There are too many 
questions that are unanswered.” 

Faculty members have ex- 
pressed various concerns regarding 
the plan, ranging from flexibility of 
students’ schedules and ability of 
unmotivated students to succeed. 

“The thing that still bugs me is 
that I think that having the flexibil- 
ity of a variable credit model helps 
students adjust their schedules in 
such a way that they can manage 
their workload so they can have 
a lighter semester or a heavier se- 
mester,” Facey said. 


See CURRICULUM, Page 3 
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CORRECTIONS & CLARIFICATIONS 
The value of 


storytelling 


Please e-mail The Defender with any corrections or concerns at de- 
fender@smcevt.edu 


MISSION STATEMENT 
s the editorial staff of The Defender, the student- 
run newspaper of St. Michael’s College, we strive 
0 accurately, professionally and ethically report 
the news affecting the lives of students and the commu- 


nity. 





The Defender is a designated public forum. Student edi- 
tors make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom 
of expression. We encourage our readers to express their 


views at any time. Latin Ca ribbean 
dance classes 


The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response 
to articles that we have printed in the paper and issues 
on campus. The Defender does not publish anonymous 
letters. Letters will be edited only for grammar, spelling, 
good taste, and sometimes length. 








S EC U Re ITY LOG Excerpts from Nov. 23 - Dec. 3, 2009, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 


Monday, Nov. 23 Monday, Nov. 30 Wednesday Dec. 2 


10:45 a.m. Assist: Student/Family, Alliot Hall 8:30 a.m. Towed vehicle, Ryan Hall 1:39 a.m. Odor complaint, St. Edmunds Hall 

7:12 p.m. Medical assist: Treatment refused, Tarrant 9:00 a.m. Found property, Building 1415 3:45 a.m. Towed vehicle, Canterbury Hall 

Center 9:21 a.m. Towed vehicle, Tarrant Center 8:05 a.m. Towed vehicle, Tarrant Center 

10:06 p.m. Fire: Outdoor, Pontigny Hall 9:21 a.m. Towed vehicle, Tarrant Center 8:45 a.m. Larceny/Theft: From motor vehicle, 100 

: _m. ism: Ethan Allen Apts 

Tuesday, Nov. 24 Hal Nas awa nak tala ea ps, 9:00 a.m. Towed vehicle, Tarrant Center 

11:00 a.m. Motor vehicle accident: College vehicle, 9:00 a.m. Larceny/Theft: From common area, Alliot 

Tennis Courts Tu esday, Dec. 1 Hall 

11:43 a.m. Property: Lost/Missing, Klein Center 7:58 a.m. Towed vehicle, TH 300 ar p.m. Larceny/Theft: From common area, Alliot 
8:30 a.m. Towed vehicle, Tarrant Center S 

Sunday, Nov. 29 4:41 p.m. Vandalism: Vendors/Contractor property, 

4:55 p.m. Burglary: Forcible entry, Joyce Hall Dupont Hall Thursday, Dec. 3 

10:40 p.m. Nuisance complaint, Joyce hall 3:32 a.m. Alcohol violation, Alumni Hall 10:30 a.m. Property: Lost/Missing, Ryan Hall 


7:24 p.m. Assist: Student/Family, Sutton Fire House 
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Student Global Aids Campaign 
raises awareness through activism 


Week of events included fundraising, panel discussions and protests 


By Jack Haskel 
Staff Writer 


A panel discussion kicked off a 
weeklong series of events aimed at 
raising awareness of AIDS as a global 
issue. Other events included a needle 
exchange, protests and personal ac- 
counts of living with HIV. The Student 
Global AIDS Campaign (SGAC) orga- 
nized the events. 

On Tuesday Dec. 1, professors 
Jerry Swope and Patricia Siplon gave a 
presentation on water scarcity in Africa 
and the urgent need for clean water. 

“The Greater Silence,’ a film on 
the reality of rape as a weapon in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo, was 
shown on campus. The week ended 
with “Rock Out for Ilula,” a fundraiser 
concert and a rally in downtown Burl- 
ington, on Friday. 

“Rock Out for Ilula” raised money 
for the Ilula Orphan Program in Tanza- 
nia, a country devastated by the HIV/ 
AIDS pandemic. 

In between sets by rock fusion 
bands Fink, Free Louis and Travel 
North, SGAC members presented slide 
shows and short video clips showing 
the faces of the girls at the orphanage. 

Connor Stewart, the guitarist for 
Fink, was one of the students in charge 
of setting up the fundraiser. 

“The money is donated to the or- 
phanage, but especially for orphans 
with special needs, such as deafness, 
learning disabilities or mental handi- 
caps,” Stewart said. “The concert was 
very successful. We raised over $500, 
which is about one year’s salary for a 
well-off person in Tanzania.” 

There were no specific fundrais- 
ing goals. The main focus was getting 
people to show up, Claire McQuillen, a 
student member of SGAC said. 

“Three in five girls at the orphan- 
age don’t even have the ability to be 
diagnosed,” McQuillen said. “They are 
taken to the nearest hospitals, which 
are two to three hours away. We can 
help provide travel to and from these 
hospitals.” 

On Friday, 30 St. Michael’s stu- 
dents and faculty marched down Church 
Street in protest. Bagpipes were played 
in front of a coffin filled with needles, 
representing a funeral procession for 
those who have contracted HIV/AIDS 
from non sterile needle exchange. The 
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Photos by Christina McClay 


(From left) Seniors Lauren Dunn, Madison Reeve and junior Connor Stewart rally 


for better U.S. policy on AIDS on Friday. 


protest ended with a speech from senior 
SGAC member Madison Reeve outside 
Sen. Patrick Leahy’s, D-Vt. office. 

“Seventy percent of people liv- 
ing with HIV in the world do not have 
medication. We are going through 
tough economic times but this disease 
is not going away,” Reeve said. 

Leahy did not attend the speech. In 
response to the protest, Charles Ross, 
the state director for Leahy, asked the 
students what they were doing individ- 
ually regarding the issue. 

The level of participation could 
have been better, but Ross’ comments 
were distinctive from those of previous 
years, said junior SGAC leader Kate 
Bailey. 

“He asked us what we were do- 
ing in our own community to help the 
cause. He was challenging us, but it 
was a good thing because it made us 
have to walk the walk, not just talk the 
talk,” Bailey said. 

A primary focus of this year’s 
Global AIDS Day is President Obama’s 
commitment to the goals of the Mil- 
lennium Project, commissioned by 
the United Nations in 2002 to develop 
a plan to reverse poverty, hunger and 
disease affecting billions of people. 
One of the project’s goals is to have 
halted and begun the reverse of HIV/ 
AIDS by 2015. 

“One of the Millennium Project’s 
goals is to provide access to treatment 
by 2010,” Siplon said. “We won’t even 





Juniors Kate Igoe, Lauren Bolger and 
Nick Brown help carry a coffin full 
of needles to shed light on the issue of 
needle exchange. 


hit that. We are standing at a cross- 
roads. There has been phenomenal 
progress in the past five years, but it is 
not enough.” 

“We always try to end the week 
with an event that pushes Vermont 
politicians to promote the Global 
AIDS Project,” Siplon said. “Senator 
Leahy chairs the sub committee that 
deals with foreign affairs. He has more 
control over the AIDS budget than any 
other senator. People are going to die if 
the funding is not there.” 





CURRICULUM: 
4-4 proposal passes 


Continued from Page 1 


The proposed plan would change all courses 
to hold almost the equivalent of a current 4 credit 
class; however, no classes would technically hold 
any credit value. 

Under the proposed system, every course 
would hold equal weight and students would be re- 
quired to enroll in four courses per semester. 

Many faculty members have expressed con- 
cern for students who are not as inclined to take 
initiative in their academics. 

“Y’m worried most about the students who are 
not self-motivated, and we have a fair number of 
those students,” Bolduc said. “I think it will give 
them the freedom to mess up more.” 

Students who have a challenging semester 
might have a harder time making up courses to 
meet graduation requirements, Facey said. 

“What if someone has a tough go one semes- 
ter and they have to drop a class?” Facey said. “Un- 
der the current system you could probably make 
up for it in the following semester by taking a few 
extra credits or something. But under this model, 
it would be more difficult. I don’t want to say im- 
possible but more difficult.” 

On the supportive side, there are many goals 
that would be reached under the 4-4 model. 
Among the positive changes are uniformity within 
the class structure, focused learning and a signifi- 
cant decrease in liberal studies requirements, he 
said. 

“Students will no longer need to worry about 
taking the right courses to total an average of 15.5 
credits each semester in order to graduate in four 
years,” chemistry professor Bret Findley, of the 
chemistry department said. 

Many liberal arts college that compete with 
St. Michael’s use a 4-4 plan. 

“Most liberal arts colleges in the country cur- 
rently have the 4-4 course model already,” Findley 
said. “After the transition, the college will there- 
fore look more like its peers and should operate 
more efficiently, which will benefit students in a 
number of ways.” 

If adopted by the board of trustees, there are 
still kinks in the plan that need to be resolved. 
Scheduling for student athletes, for example, needs 
to be considered, Facey said. 

Facey expressed concern for student athletes 
who need a certain number of credits to hold their 
NCAA standing, he said. 

“T had a real big concern about potential im- 
pact on athletes, and the initial proposal made it 
clear that three courses would not be considered a 
full-time student,” he said. “But that is one of the 
things that has been re-evaluated.” 

If the board of trustees accepts the proposal, 
the planning committee hopes it will be imple- 
mented by fall 2011. 











ENROLLMENT: Private colleges suffering 


Continued from Page 1 


many families, the cost remained 
too high, Flanagan said. 

“Tt wasn’t a lack of desire of 
students to come to St. Michael’s 
and we could have easily reached 
the target if we had the resources 
to be able to reach more families’ 
needs. The number one reason 
that families and students indicat- 
ed they couldn’t take advantage 
of the offer to attend St. Michael’s 


was the cost,” Flanagan said. 

CCV works very closely 
with Vermont Student Assistance 
Corp. to provide financial aid 
to students. Almost anyone can 
enroll at one of the 12 locations 
across the state, Henry said. 

“We try very hard to make 
sure that our tuition stays with- 
in the range of the federal Pell 
Grant, so that helps the very low- 
est-income Vermonters to be able 
to afford college,” she said. 


The goal for the country is to 
have 60 percent of citizens com- 
plete a college degree. Only 40 
percent of Vermonters meet this 
qualification, Henry said. 

“Tt is very hard for these (pri- 
vate) colleges because their en- 
dowments and some of their other 
operating funds have gone away, 
so it’s hard for them to provide 
the scholarship support that they 
have been providing as well as fi- 
nancial aid support,” Henry said. 


“Community college is an option 
to help students stay in school; it’s 
one of the positive outcomes of a 
pretty devastating economic situ- 
ation.” 

Eighty percent of the student 
body at St. Michael’s comes from 
other states, mainly Massachu- 
setts. The number of Vermont 
residents attending St. Michael’s 
also dropped this year, from 15 
percent to 14 percent, Flanagan 
said. 


“Students might have wanted 
to stay home to be able to work 
and commute in light of the eco- 
nomic conditions,” he said. 

St. Michael’s faces the issue 
of making the college affordable 
to families, Flanagan said. 

“There are still many families 
who have suffered under this,” he 
said. “I doubt there’s an institu- 
tion in the country that didn’t 
have to increase its financial aid 
to help families meet the cost.” 
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Admission proposes SAT optional for applicants 


By AlexaRae Wright 
News Editor 


The Office of Admission 
proposed a “test-optional admis- 
sion policy” on Friday Dec. 4 to 
the Board of Trustees. The pro- 
posal would change standardized 
test requirements (either SATs or 
ACTs) for high school applicants. 

Applicants now submit either 
test for evaluation. 

Currently, 815 four-year col- 
leges have adopted the test-op- 
tional approach to applications. 
Among them are St. Michael’s 
competitor schools such as, Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross, Provi- 
dence College, Smith College, 
Hobart, William Smith and St. 
Lawrence University, said Robin 


Rhodes Astor, admission officer 
for St. Michael’s. 

Under the new system, ap- 
plicants would be able to decide 
whether they want their scores to 
appear on their applications. 

Students who decide not to 
submit their scores will not be pe- 
nalized under the new system, but 
scores that are submitted will be 
seen as a supplement to the rest of 
the application, Astor said. 

“Tt doesn’t mean that (admis- 
sion officers) aren’t going to look 
at the scores, it means that the 
students can decide whether or 
not they want to submit it,’ Astor 
said. 

For admission officers, the 
test helps the school to decide 
whom to accept and how to un- 


derstand their high school ranks, 
said Victoria Orner, director of 
multicultural enrollment. 

Understanding how well high 
schools prepared their students 
for the test can tell us a lot about 
how vigorous their classes were 
in different subjects, she said, 

The goal in making the ap- 
plication process test-optional is 
to take a more holistic approach 
in looking at incoming students 
as well as ensuring fairness to all 
applying students. 

“SAT and ACT scores are 
indicative of family income, re- 
sources available at different high 
schools and availability of prepa- 
ration resources,” Astor said. 
“Test-optional would equalize the 
inequality and hopefully increase 


cultural diversity.” 

Bates College in Lewiston, 
Maine was the first to implement 
the test-optional policy in 1984, 
according to their Web site. A 20- 
year evaluation was done in 2004 
to assess the implications of the 
policy on the scholastic caliber of 
the student body. 

Among the benefits of the 
change, increased diversity and 
larger applicant pools were posi- 
tive effects of the policy. 

The Office of Admissions 
at St. Michael’s hopes to see the 
same benefits if the policy is ad- 
opted. 

“The policy would support 
our strategic goals,” Astor said. 
“Both to increase the number of 
applicants and to increase the 


quality of the applicant pool.” 

The concerns regarding the 
new plan include financial aid 
qualification and NCAA require-. 
ments. Currently, the college uses 
SAT scores as one of the ways to 
distribute financial aid packages. 

The NCAA also requires stu- 
dents considering participating 
in varsity sports while in college 
to achieve a certain score on the 
exam, Astor said. 

If this plan is adopted, the 
financial aid office would have 
to re-evaluate its strategy for al- 
lotting financial aid, Astor said. 
And students who wish to play 
varsity sports could submit their 
scores to the NCAA after they are 
admitted to the college of their 
choice. 





‘More modern’ logo 


College considers changing emblem as students 
are surveyed to choose between three designs 





By Chelsea Thompson 
Multimedia Editor 


After 20 years, St. 
Michael’s has decided to 
renew its logo, for a clean- 
er more modern look. 

The decision to re- 
fresh the college’s logo 
came from a_ proposal 
and an extensive study 
conducted by current stu- 
dents, faculty, perspective 
students, and parents, said 
Buff Lindau, director of 
public relations. The study 
focused on the strengths of 
the school, how to identify 
them, and decide how to 
best put forth its strengths, 
she said. 

Not only does the 
current logo feel old, but 
also the type style is not as 
clean as it could be, Lin- 
dau said. 

“The bell tower logo 
is extraordinarily detailed 
and it’s hard to showcase 
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it in a strong clean way,” 
she said. 

In printed images, 
sometimes it would shrink 
down too much and you just 
get a blob, she said. 

One of the goals for the 
new look is to most accurately 
and honestly promote the col- 
lege, Lindau said. 

“We want to maintain St. 
Michael’s traditional connec- 
tion with the liberal arts and 
sciences and to our Catholic 
tradition,” she said. “We want 
people to know that yes, it’s 
still St. Michael’s with the 
catholic heritage, but it’s also a 
contemporary look.” 

“The reactions we’ve got- 
ten from surveying the cam- 


pus, as well as surveying alum- 
ni, have been pretty good, and 
they seem pleased that we’re 
keeping our St. Michael’s look 
with the bell tower connec- 
tion,” she said. 


was not a vote per se, it did help 
let the college know whether 
or not they are in compliance 
with the students and alumni’s 
views for a refreshed logo, Lin- 
dau said. 


The three options for the new ‘more modern’ logo. 


Even though the survey 


Lindau explained that the 


logo development is a work in 
progress and it’s working to- 
ward narrowing in on a final 


By Quaron Pinckney 
Staff Writer 


On Novy. 1, showing a signifi- 
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look. It’s all about choosing the 
right one for the college, and 
using it consistently in printed 
material and on the school’s 
Web site, she said. 

“T think if the composite 
look of it is clean and modern, 
and it becomes adopted campus 
wide, that will be what we’re 
looking for,” Lindau said. 


“cant increase in four-year colleges 
exceeding $50,000 a year for tu- 
ition, room and board, according 
to the Chronicle for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

_The number of schools cost- 
ing more than $50,000 jumped to 
58 in 2009, when in 2008, there 
were only five costing this much, 
according to the annual report. 

Tuition, room and board at St. 
Michael’s costs $41,495 this year, 
which is a 4 percent increase from 
last year. 

“T wouldn’t have chosen St. 
Mike’s if it cost $50,000 at the 
start,” said senior Faith Savill 
who has been paying her own way 
through college all four years. “If I 
had known St. Mike’s was going to 
be $42,000 my senior year, I prob- 
ably wouldn’t have stayed.” 

Savill knew her parents 
wouldn’t be contributing to her 
tuition costs, and scholarships 
weren't available at other schools 
she applied to, she said. 

“Td still be paying full room 
and board somewhere else,” Savill 
said. “(St. Michael’s) gave me the 
most financial aid.” 

Savill is in the work-study pro- 
gram and also works in the Burl- 
ington Town Center 15 hours per 
week. 

Savill is on pace to have paid 
for school in full by graduation in 
May, she said. 

However, St. Michael’s costs 
significantly less than other pri- 
vate colleges in the Northeast, 
said college President Jack Neu- 
hauser. There are several schools 
approaching $50,000 because they 
have more expenses, he said. 

The most recent statistic on 
enrolled students at St. Michael’s is 
1,973. About 1,709 students, or 88 
percent, receive some type of grant, 
said Nancy Brock, vice president of 
finance at St. Michael’s. 

The administration wants tu- 











Provided by Buff Lindau 





Fifty-eight private schools 
now paying $50,000 or more 


College remains underneath the mark at $41,495 per year 


“Tf I had known St. 
Mike’s was going to 
be $42,000 my se- 
nior year, I probably 





wouldn’t have stayed.” 


Faith Savill, 
class of "10 


ition to remain affordable for as 
many families as possible, Neu- 
hauser said. 

“We have an obligation to 
families to try to keep the real cost 
of attendance constant,” he said. 

Colleges try to set its cost to 
break even with what it spends. 
Schools have necessary expenses 
such as energy, health care and 
maintenance, the prices of which 
no institution can control, he said. 

Colleges ‘offer financial aid 
based on how much money is avail- 
able to give away, but they can’t 
give more than they take in, Neu- 
hauser said. St. Michael’s allocated 
$7 million for financial aid for the 
incoming class (2013). 

Aid packages can change each 
year for returning students, based 
on need. St. Michael’s tries to re- 
main affordable and respond to all 
financial issues, he said. 

“We try to take in various fac- 
tors,” Brock said. “(Need) is not the 
only one.” 

Merit and fairness are also 
evaluated, but there is a market 
reality. Remaining competitive is 
necessary, she said. 

“With the change in the econ- 
omy, families were needier,” Brock 
said. “Our dollars that we had avail- 
able to give out were not that much 
higher. The considerations we take 
into account changed based on both 
parameters.” 

This year, enrolled students re- 
ceived an average of $10,000 in fi- 
nancial aid. By next year, this num- 
ber will approach $11,000 because 
of smaller class sizes, Brock said. 
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VSAC future could be in doubt 


By Christina McClay 
Multimedia Editor 


The Federal Student Aid 
bill, which was passed by the 
U.S. House of Representatives 
on Sept. 17 is waiting to move 
through the Senate for approval. 
The bill will eliminate middle- 
men like the Vermont Student 
Assistance Corp. (VSAC), which 
services programs through the 
Federal Family Education Loan 
Program (FFELP). Students will 
be left with no choice but to use 
the Federal Direct Loan Program 
(FDLP), which offers the same 
loans without the services. 

Both programs were set up 
for competition so the private 
market would be forced to make 
adjustments to compete with the 
federal government or vice versa. 
The federal government began 
regulating both, however, which 
gave an advantage to direct lend- 
ers and their interest rates, said 
Daniel Couture, director of stu- 
dent financial services at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

“Often the interest rates are 
slightly lower when using FDLP, 
but the service is not the same, 
as opposed to FFELP providers, 
such as VSAC, which guarantee 
the loans and then some,” Cou- 
ture said. 

President Obama’s proposal 
looks to eliminate FFELP alto- 
gether so there is no “middle- 
man.” Students will have to look 
toward direct lenders for their 
loans, which leaves VSAC’s fu- 
ture in doubt, Couture said. 


Currently, VSAC has more 
than 40 counselors among its 
more than 350 employees, almost 
all in its headquarters in Winoos- 
ki. Hundreds of jobs would be lost 
if the bill were to pass, said Irene 
Racz, director of public affairs at 
VSAC. 

VSAC has made itself a vital 
resource for parents and students 
with counseling and lending ser- 
vices before, during and after col- 
lege, Couture said. It was founded 
to be the in-state channel through 
which the FFELP would be ad- 
ministered. FFELP, which St. Mi- 
chael’s currently uses, allows for 
private lenders and nonprofits to 
administer and service education 
loans, he said. 

Because VSAC is a nonprofit, 
it takes any “profit” it makes and 
gives it back by offering services 
to students in middle school and 
high school for college and career 
preparation. It also teaches those 
in college about different types 
of loans and how to efficiently 
pay them back, Racz said. There 
will be money for state grants but 
not enough to keep these services 
running, she said. 

“The direct lending program 
doesn’t take into account the 
front-end services that private 
lenders and nonprofits provide 
from birth to college graduation,” 
Racz said. 

Kelly Dole, St. Michael’s 
parent of senior Kelsey Dole, has 
appreciated all of the services 
VSAC has provided for her fam- 
ily. Even though they live out of 
state, it seems like VSAC is down 





the road, she said. 

“Their services come in so 
many different forms, whether it 
is online or brochures or being 
able to speak with someone di- 
rectly about loan and scholarship 
inquiries,” she said. 

It would be a great loss to the 
community and the many fami- 
lies of students attending colleges 
in the greater Burlington area if 
VSAC went out of business, she 
said. 

The federal government is 
looking for companies that want 
to service loans for private lend- 
ers if FFELP were to shut down, 
Couture said. VSAC isn’t big 
enough to compete for a spot. If 
the bill passes, the organization 
will shrink dramatically and only 
deal with loans taken out previ- 
ously, he said. 

VSAC administers 160 pub- 
lic and private scholarships for 
Vermont residents, Couture said. 

President Obama would like 
to see the bill pass by July 1, 2010, 
when colleges are getting ready 
to certify loans so they will all be 
able to do it through direct lend- 
ing, he said. 

An amendment included 
with the bill put out by U.S. Rep. 
Peter Welch (D-Vt.) may keep 
lenders like VSAC in business, 
Racz said. It will ensure these ad- 
ditional services, which are an in- 
tegral part of the college process, 
are provided. 


Blood donations drop in recession 


By Katelynn Page 
Staff Writer 


When former St. Michael’s 
basketball player Mark Fizulich 
was diagnosed with cancer, he 
became an advocate for donating 
blood. “Fiz’s” blood drive was 
created in 2008 in his memory. 
On Oct. 20, MOVE and the ath- 
letic department teamed up for 
the second annual blood drive. 

“We were as successful as we 
hoped to be,” said Heidi St. Peter, 
director of MOVE. “It has helped 
to draw some folks in because 
it’s a memorial to a former St. 
Michael’s basketball player that 
died of cancer just a few years 
ago. When he was sick, he would 
blog about how important it was 
to give blood because he received 
a bunch of blood transfusions.” 

The blood drive in Ross 
Sport Center this year had 132 
people donate blood, and 46 peo- 
ple were first-time donors. Out of 
the 132 people, 15 donations were 
unusable due to contamination of 
some sort, St. Peter said. 

Starting in mid-September, 
the Red Cross of Northern New 
England saw a decline of about 
1,000 pints from where it wanted 
to be, said Carol Dembeck, Bur- 
lington Red Cross communica- 
tions specialist. 

“It’s about a 3 percent decline 
around the same time period so 








“Tt’s important because 
patients are literally 
depending for people to 
roll up their sleeves and 
give the gift of life.” 


Carol Dembeck, 
Burlington Red Cross communi- 
cations specialist 


we're right on track with the na- 
tional trend,” she said. 

“In a given year in northern 
New England, which includes 
New Hampshire and Maine, we 
should be looking for close to 
200,000 pints, and Vermont’s 
contribution should be around 
50,000 pints,” Dembeck said. 

“The reason for this decline 
in donations is not completely 
clear, but there is a trend to have 
lower donations during peak va- 
cation times, particularly when 
schools are out of session,” Dem- 
beck said. 

There aren’t that many do- 
nors who continually give blood, 
Dembeck said. 

“Nationally, only 5 percent 
of eligible people give blood on 
a regular basis,’ Dembeck said. 
Supply and demand in an eco- 
nomic recession applies also to 


the blood supply, said Mike No- 
ble, a representative for Fletcher 
Allen Health Care. 

“When donations drop, it 
does get tighter as the cost per 
unit will eventually go up,” Noble 
said. 

Hospitals like Fletcher Allen 
Health Care have to pay the cost of 
recovery to the Red Cross for the 
expense of conducting the drive. 
If inventories are low, procedures 
that aren’t life threatening, are 
postponed, Dembeck said. 

“It’s important because pa- 
tients are literally depending for 
people to roll up their sleeves and 
give the gift of life,’ Dembeck 
said. 


Burlington Red 


Cross Center 


32 N. Prospect St. 


802-658-6500 or 
1-800-GIVELIFE 


Monday through Friday 
9 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Saturday 

7:30 a.m.-1 p.m. 








Smoking ban proposed 


Limits for Church Street Marketplace, beaches and parks 


By Tim McDonnell 
Staff Writer 


Burlington City Council has 
proposed an outdoor smoking 
ban for public parks, beaches and 
the Church Street Marketplace. 
Councilor Karen Paul, I-Ward 6, 
said she hopes the ban will come 
into effect this spring. 

Paul was a smoker in col- 
lege but decided to quit when she 
became pregnant with her first 
child. Paul’s interest in the ban 
comes after several people with 
health issues contacted her saying 
they were not able to go down- 
town because of the smoke, she 
said. 

“We are modeling for the 
newer generations,” Paul said. 

Burlington is already consid- 
ered one of America’s healthiest 
cities. This ordinance will only 
add to Burlington’s positive and 
environmentally friendly image, 


Paul said. Many people have sent 
her e-mails letting her know that 
they are thrilled with the idea to 
ban outdoor smoking. She has re- 
ceived no e-mails against the pro- 
posal, she said. 

Paul researched New Eng- 
land smoking statistics before 
she planned the ordinance. She 
found that in 2008, 16 percent of 
Vermonters consider themselves 
smokers, and that Rutland has a 
smoking ban in its city parks, she 
said. 

Last spring, Paul passed a 
resolution for the proposed smok- 
ing ban to the city council, which 
allowed her idea to be heard by 
fellow council members. Recent- 
ly she expedited a draft of the or- 
dinance with the help of the city 
attorney to make the process go 
faster. 


See Page 8, SMOKING 
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Clickers enhance classroom experience 


By Mairead McGonagle 
Staff Writer 


Audience Response Systems, also known as “elec- 
tronic clickers,” are making their way into several areas of 
St. Michael’s this semester. 

These tools allow audiences to participate in dis- 
cussions or lectures by submitting answers via handheld 
clickers. The results are then displayed by PowerPoint-in- 
tegrated software so students, professors and participants 
are able to see feedback immediately. 

The clickers are sold by a company called Turning 
Technologies Inc. St. Michael’s has three sets of 33 click- 
ers, which were funded by an instructional technology 
grant for collaborative work with students, said Cynthia 
Kelley, instructional technologist for Information Technol- 
ogy. 

Math professor George Ashline and business profes- 
sor Melinda Micheletto use the clickers in their classes and 
are part of a pilot program that began this semester. 

Ashline is always looking for new ways to enrich 
his teaching and has been researching the clickers for a 
few years, he said. The clickers help engage students, stir 
classroom discussions and clarify concepts and problems, 
Ashline said. 

In his probability and statistics class, Ashline devel- 
ops a bank of questions and uses the clickers to gather re- 
sponses. The class’s answers are then displayed in a Pow- 
erPoint file where graphics illustrate how they responded, 
he said. 

Ashline doesn’t assign grades to the clicker assign- 
ments, and is more interested in the participation and dis- 
cussion they facilitate, he said. 

Micheletto develops graded quizzes with the clickers 
called “Chapter Challenges.” Students are able to receive 
immediate feedback and discuss answers and opinions 
with the rest of the class, she said. 

“Immediately they know what they did and how they 
did in comparison to other students in the class,” Michelet- 
to said. 

Micheletto’s business marketing class uses the click- 
ers for “branding” activities such as choosing theme songs 
for the class. The clickers are also used during class com- 
petitions, she said. 

“When answers are revealed on the PowerPoint pro- 
jector, students are then talking about it and more engaged 





St. Michael’s prepares for reaccreditation 


in the class,” she said. 

The anonymity of responses also appeals to students 
and increases their participation in her class, Micheletto 
said. The clickers also add to the volume of responses 
received. Instead of an instructor asking a question and 





getting one or two responses, the clickers can provide 26 
responses, she added. 

“They allow students who don’t necessarily always 
raise their hands to have a voice,” she said. 

The clickers have been used during Faculty Assembly 
meetings and with the Student Association, Kelley said. 

Dustin Hunter, secretary of academics for the S.A. 
Executive Board, presented the clickers during the Nov. 14 
meeting. Hunter gave a presentation where club and area 
representatives were asked simple and fun questions, he 
said. The main idea of the presentation was to get students 
comfortable and familiar with the clickers, he said. 

“We want people to trust the technology before we 
start implementing anything,” Hunter said. 5 

S.A. President David Hiltz sees the use of clickers 
during the meetings as something positive. The SA is 


looking into using the technology for a means of record- 
ing attendance, polling and voting purposes. The clickers 
would provide a more accurate way of voting and voicing 
opinions anonymously, he said. 

“They would. definitely increase efficiency and en- 
hance what we do here,” Hiltz said. : 

Although the clickers could serve a purpose within 
the S.A., Hiltz does not want to eliminate discussion dur- 
ing the meetings, he said. 

S.A. Vice President Theresa Sullivan used the clickers 
during the Nov. 14 meeting, as well as in Ashline’s prob- 
ability and statistics class. 

“They’re really fun,” Sullivan said. “With everyone 
responding anonymously, the pressure of not getting the 
answer correct is not just on your shoulders.” 

Ashline and Micheletto conducted a midsemester sur- 
vey asking students their opinion on the use of clickers in 
their classes. None of the 20 students in the class answered 
that the clickers had not enhanced their learning or that 
they had not enjoyed using them, Ashline said. 

Ashline added that although the technology has had a 
great response in the classroom, developing and preparing 
the questions can be time-consuming. Using the clickers 
requires class time which could be spent discussing new 
material, he said. : 

Turning Technologies Inc. has also developed a soft- 
ware application for smartphones such as the iPhone and 
BlackBerry so students can use their cell phones as elec- 
tronic clickers in class, Kelley said. The University of 
Vermont, Northeastern University and Champlain College 
have already implemented clicker technology, she added. 

If more faculty adopted clickers into their classrooms, 
students could be encouraged to buy them, just as they 
would a textbook, Kelley said. The clickers could be sold 
at the bookstore for around $35 to $55 depending on the 
model, she said. 

Until then, Micheletto and Ashline will continue to 
engage students in their classrooms using the clickers. 
They will continue experimenting with the technology in 
next semester’s pilot program, Kelley said. 

“They add excitement to the material,’ Micheletto 
said, “and they’ve now become a part of the culture of the 
class.” 


AudioNow makes radio 


NEASC to evaluate institution this spring 


By Samantha Hooper 
Staff Writer 


Since 2000, St. Michael’s has been preparing an 
11-chapter self-study for the New England Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges. To renew its accredita- 
tion status, the college goes through a reaccreditation 
process as part of a periodic review. 

From April 11 to 14, St. Michael’s will be vis- 
ited by peer evaluators appointed by NEASC. They 
will assess whether the college meets a detailed set 
of standards required for accreditation, which is the 
establishment of the status and legitimacy of an in- 
stitution by the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education. 

The group of peer evaluators will consist of eight 
people including Barry Mills, president of Bowdoin 
College, said Kathleen Balutansky, associate dean for 
student affairs at St. Michael’s. 

The steering committee, appointed by President 
John Neuhauser, will collect information through 
self-appraisals from all of the college’s departments, 
committees and programs, Balutansky said. 

First, the unit must write a description of what 
they do at the school, then write a self-appraisal de- 
scribing the things they would like to improve. Final- 
ly, they will write a section about what they are going 
to do to change or improve their unit, she said. 

In fall 2008, survey links were e-mailed to fac- 
ulty, staff and students as part of the NEASC 2010 
Self-Study process. 

They were each given a different set of survey 
questions. 

“(The results) don’t balance with institutional re- 


search,” said Karen Talentino, vice president for stu- 
dent affairs. 

John Payne, director of library and information 
services, is head of the seventh chapter of the NEASC 
self-study, which focuses on library and information 
technology. 

“We didn’t find any big surprises when we sur- 
veyed the students,” Payne said, noting that students 
expressed interest in later library hours during the 
week, which will start in January. 

Long-range planning involved making a set of 
goals for the next five to 10 years, Neuhauser said. 

Increasing diversity on campus will be a priority 
and is slowly improving, Talentino said. 

The diversity percentage increased to 8.4 percent 
for the class of 2013, Neuhauser said. 

In 2006, the Carnegie Foundation invited St. Mi- 
chael's to switch from the Northern Regional Masters 
University to the National Liberal Arts Colleges cat- 
egory. 

“We were not forced to change but we thought 
it would be appealing to more students,” Neuhauser 
said. “My main concern is taking seriously the devel- 
oping of students academically, intellectually, social- 
ly and spiritually. We want to provide an environment 
for students to develop.” 


St. Michael’s areas of focus since 2000 self-study 


» Long-term planning : 

> Faculty advising of students 

» Improving diversity on campus 

» Assessment of learning outcomes _ 





accessible on cell phones 


By Bernie McGrath 
Staff Writer 


To listen to a radio station outside of local range, most cell 
phone users need to download extra services. These services trans- 
mit broadcasts via the Internet to computers and smartphones. 
Because of limited options for people without expensive phones, 
Virginia-based business entrepreneur Elan Blutinger was unable 
to hear his son's radio show from Boston. 

After that incident, Blutinger discovered a group of entrepre- 
neurs developing a technology that would add a third way of lis- 
tening to the radio. He funded the enterprise that would eventually 
become AudioNow. 

The company works by taking the station’s stream and assign- 
ing it to a local phone number. Listeners can call the number and 
listen live to the stream of any radio station on AudioNow. 

“Lots of listeners can’t afford expensive phones,” Blutinger 
said. “Only AudioNow makes radio accessible to anyone with any 
kind of cell phone.” \ 

For radio stations to compete with modern media, they need 
to be accessible to different audiences, Blutinger said. 

“Unless you can adapt to what listeners are listening to, radio 
is in trouble,” he said. “If a station is up on the latest technology, 
it’s in good shape.” 

Earlier this year, American University’s WAMU was the first 
public radio station to sign on with AudioNow. The deal made the 
Washington, D.C.-based radio station accessible to anyone in the 
world without the use of a computer for streaming. 

The deal, however, has since been canceled. 

“After we launched, we realized we still had some issues to 
work out, so we have suspended the service temporarily,” WAMU 
communications manager Lauren Zumpano said. She declined to 
comment further about the agreement. 


See AUDIONOW, Page 8 
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Environmental studies major 
may be available by fall 2011 


By Lynne Anderson 
Staff Writer 


Students may be able to ma- 
jor in environmental studies as 
soon as next year. 

The chair of the biology de- 
partment, Valerie Banschbach, 
and other faculty members have 
been creating a proposal for the 
new major. 

“We have the most wonder- 
ful natural environment right out- 
side our door,’ Banschbach said. 
“And we have faculty interested 
in working with students in that 
environment.” 

Currently, St. Michael’s of- 
fers the options of either an en- 
vironmental sciences major. The 
current major focuses heavily on 
the scientific aspects of the field. 

“We have a lot of current stu- 
dents interested in environmental 
issues and right now but the envi- 
ronmental programs we have are 
not meeting their needs,” Bansch- 
bach said. 

First-year Will Thompson 
didn’t realize how much focus is 
on chemistry in the environmen- 
tal science major, he said. 

“T am interested in the envi- 
ronment and how to protect it,” 
Thompson said, “I feel as though 
environmental science does not 
primarily focus on this.” 

The proposed environmental 
studies major would be interde- 
partmental among the natural and 





“We have a lot of current 


students interested in envi- 
ronmental issues and right 
now but the environmental 
programs we have are not 


meeting their needs.” 


Valerie Banschbach 
Biology Department Chair- 
woman 


social sciences, and the humani- 
ties. All majors and minors will 
have to take three core courses, 
Banschbach said. One of these 
courses would be an introduction 
to environmental studies course 
taught by a team of faculty mem- 
bers, she said. 

The structure of the major 
and the course will give students 
a wide range of views on the envi- 
ronmental topics at hand, Bansch- 
bach explained. 

The third aspect of the pro- 
posed major is that all students 
will choose their own concentra- 
tion. This concentration could be 
focused on a variety of issues in 
the environment such as food, wa- 
ter, and American environmental 
attitudes, Banschbach said. 

In addition, students would 
do a research project for their se- 
nior seminar related to their con- 
centrations, Banschbach said. 


This would give students a 
chance to focus on the issues that 
they find to be the most impor- 
tant. 

“What I would learn in en- 
vironmental studies would be a 
combination of natural science 
and social sciences used to solve 
problems and make the world 
a better place,’ said sophomore 
Chris Lavallee. 

Lavalle would like to see 
more of a focus on issues such as 
sustainability, conservation, en- 
vironmental education, and uses 
and misuses of natural resources, 
he said. 

With the new major, students 
like Lavallee would be able to 
adapt the program in order to pick 
courses that focus on the issues 
that are important to his or her 
concentration, Banschbach said. 

“There is the opportunity to 
individualize,” said Karen Talen- 
tino, vice president of academic 
affairs. 

Because of each individual’s 
ability to create his or her own 
concentration, Talentino believes 
that the senior seminar will be 
rich with experience, she said. 

“One thing we hope with this 
new academic program is to inte- 
grate the academics with the local 
work (of the sustainability efforts 
on campus),” Banschbach said. 


See MAJOR, Page 8 





College fire squad adds 
three members to team 


Two sophomores and one junior become part of 
the fire squad and have begun preparing for duty 


By Harrison Antignioni 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s fire squad 
added three new probationary 
members to its unit at the begin- 
ning of November. Junior Joan 
Colloton and sophomores Spens- 
er Wolfe and Chris Eldridge were 
added after a vote from members 
of the fire team and have already 
started to prepare for duty. 

Members of the fire team are 
required to attend training once a 
week for the Colchester Fire De- 
partment and must work two 12- 
hour shifts during the course of a 
year, Colloton said. 

“We have two duty nights 
where we have to work 12-hour 
shifts,” Colloton said. “You just 
jump right into it on your duty 
night.” 

Colloton said her decision to 
join the fire unit was a spontane- 
ous one. She became interested 
through a friend who is part of the 
rescue unit. 

Having a junior join the fire 
unit is somewhat rare , said se- 
nior fire Capt. Zach Eldridge. 


Most applicants are first-years. 

“In rescue, 60 percent of our 
members are not first-years,” said 
junior and rescue Capt. Matt Jor- 
dan. “Right now there seems to 
be an atypical trend.” 

While the fire and rescue 
units both operate under the 
combined St. Michael’s Fire and 
Rescue Squad, they work almost 
completely separately from each 
other, Eldridge said. 

“A lot of the business carried 
out by the fire unit is not always 
pertinent to the rescue unit,” Jor- 
dan said. 

Aspiring members go 
through a training course in which 
they familiarize themselves with 
basic duties. 

The only requirements that 
applicants must fulfill are good 
academic and disciplinary stand- 
ing, and they must wait until they 
have completed one full semester, 
Soons said. 

Fire and rescue members be- 
gin ina rookie class, in which they 
learn basic knowledge of their 
desired unit. The rescue unit’s 
rookie class becomes certified in 


skills such as CPR, bleeding con- 
trol and oxygen administration, 
Jordan said. 

Members are eligible to be 
voted on by their peers to become 
probationary members once they 
have completed the rookie train- 
ing. 

The fire and rescue units 
hold an informational meeting at 
the beginning of the year, in or- 
der to give students a basic idea 
of what each squad is about. At 
the meetings, current members 
explain what the two units are 
and what they do, as well as what 
is expected of their members, Jar- 
dan said. 

“The informational sessions 
give people a clear understanding 
of what it takes to be a member,” 
Eldridge said. 

Members of both units tend 
to get more real-life experience 
than a lot of other college students 
get, Jordan said. 

“We give students the expe- 
rience,” Jordan said. “You really 
get as much out of it as you put 
in.” 











Cashman residents 
could face fines for 
damaged open doors 


Locks vandalized with intent of permanently 
propping doors; no one has come forward 


By Kelley Bureau 
Staff Writer 


A few weeks ago the side 
doors of Cashman Hall were 
jammed open so they would be 
permanently propped. Con- 
cerned residents called Residence 
Life about the propped doors. 

It turns out the locks were 
vandalized and damaged with a 
hammer, screwdriver and similar 
objects to the point that they could 
not be shut, a locksmith had to fix 
the property, said Lou DiMasi, 
director of Residence Life. 

After the damage was found, 
signs were posted stating, “If 
those responsible for tampering 
with these doors do not come for- 
ward the whole building commu- 
nity will be fined.” 

“When things are broken 
it is our responsibility to get 
them fixed. When something 
is abused, students need to help 
with the cost,” DiMasi said. 

Residence Life knocked on 
doors in Cashman Hall question- 
ing the students about the incident 
to find information about who 
caused the damage, DiMasi said. 

No one has come forward 
to accept responsibility, and the 
tampering has continued, said 
Brian Lee, Associate director of 
Residence Life. 

Charging all residents of the 
building for unassigned damages 
is how St. Michael’s addresses 
such issues. It is outlined on page 
30 of the Student Code of Con- 
duct, Lee said. 

“Residence Life does not like 
to fine students for things like 
this, but it is sometimes a neces- 
sity to serve as a deterrent and to 
offset the costs for the labor and 
materials for continually repair- 
ing the door,” Lee said. 

The size of the fine for each 
Cashman resident has not yet been 
determined, but it will have to in- 
clude the cost of the lock and the 
hours worked by the locksmith, 
DiMasi said. 

Propped doors are a much 
larger issue than the specific 
Cashman incident. ‘Propping 
doors is detrimental to student’s 
safety,” DiMasi said. 

With a residence director, 
eight resident assistants and 198 
residents in one dorm building, 
the traffic level is high, and moni- 
toring who is going in and out of 
buildings is next to impossible, 
DiMasi said. 

Propping doors is an issue 
every year on campus and it al- 
lows animals, strangers and un- 
invited guests into the residence 


halls, Lee said. 

“At St. Michael’s, our resi- 
dential program is centered 
around community, and all stu- 
dents have an equal responsibility 
to maintain that community,” Lee 
said. 

The majority of theft on cam- 
pus is due to unlocked doors that 
allow easy access, said Adam 
Thomas, resident director of 
Cashman Hall. 

Students generally feel that 
St. Michael’s is a safe place, and 
that is why they leave the doors 
open. It takes only one time for 
an outsider to enter and cause 
problems, Thomas said. 

Students sometimes assume 
that what is convenient is also 





“The only time a resi- 
dence hall is truly safe 


is when it’s empty.” 


Lou DiMasi 
Director of Residence Life 


safe, said David Hiltz, president 
of the Student Association. 

“Sometimes convenience 
wins out over safety,” Hiltz said. 

Many students have request- 
ed a switch from keys to swipe 
cards or proximity chips, and ta 
committee is looking into swipe 
card access, Hiltz said. 

These cards would allow 
students to enter any building on 
campus, an option students cur- 
rently do not have. Propped doors 
would sound an alarm after a cer- 
tain amount of time that would 
notify security, he said. 

Switching to swipe cards is 
not a simple fix, Hiltz said. There 
is a process to go through and 
things to consider financially and 
safety wise. 

Swipe cards will not neces- 
sarily make the school safer, but 
theywill make it much easier to 
track traffic throughout build- 
ings, DiMasi said. If there were 
swipe cards, they would be easier 
to find out who caused the dam- 
age to the Cashman doors. 

School policy states that if 
students let someone into the 
building, they must have some 
proof that the person attends or 
works at the school before letting 
them in. 

“The only time a residence 
hall is truly safe is when it’s emp- 
ty,” DiMasi said. 
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SMOKING: Second 
time to cause change 


Continued from Page 5 


“IT wanted to go about this 
the smartest possible way. I con- 
tacted stake holders, merchant 
owners and the police chief,” Paul 
said. “I don’t want to make it hard 
people to make a living.” 

St. Michael’s will not be af- 
fected if the ban passes in Burl- 
ington, said Pete Soons, director 
of public safety at St. Michael’s. 
The school prohibits smoking in 
buildings on campus, and smok- 
ers are asked to stay at least 20 
feet away from all entrances. 
There is no compelling reason for 
the school to ban outdoor smok- 
ing on campus even if Burlington 
had a smoking ban, Soons said. 

“The only issue we have had 
with people who smoke is asking 
them to be reasonable in terms 
of the proximity to the buildings 
they smoke outside of,’ Soons 
said. 

Senior, Bill Giuliano said he 
thinks the idea to ban smoking in 
Burlington is unreasonable. 

“T don’t think it would be fair 


to everyone. If you are outside you 
should have the choice to do want 
you want,” Giuliano said. “If it’s 
banned on Church Street, what’s 
going to stop a smoker from walk- 
ing around the corner?” 

Vermont is known for Burl- 
ington having healthy reputation, 
but if the ban takes place, smok- 
ers will not stop their habit, Giu- 
liano said. 

It could take some time in or- 
der for the ban to pass. There will 
need to be two public hearings on 
the proposal, then the ordinance 
would go to the full City Council 
Committee, and finally it will be 
voted on by the three head coun- 
cilors, Paul said. The process was 
started early because it could take 
until April or May for the city to 
come to a decision, she said. 

If the ban comes into effect, 
a verbal warning or ticket of some 
sort will be issued by the proper 
authorities, she said. 

“Tt was tried several years 
ago and it didn’t pass. Hopefully, 
this time it will work out,’ Paul 
said. 





Library hours extended 


By Aprille Thomas 
Staff Writer 


Starting Jan. 11, Durick Li- 
brary will be open from 7:15 a.m. 
to 1 a.m., Sunday through Thurs- 
day. 

The library is currently open 
until midnight. According to a 
2008 library student survey, 40 
percent of respondents wanted 
the library open later, said John 
Payne, director of library and in- 
formation services. 

The atmosphere in the library 
between 11 p.m. and midnight on 
Dec. 2 was tense as students oc- 
cupied all three floors, studying 
and preparing for classes. 

A 2006-2007 analysis of 
hourly use of the library showed 
that a number of students are 
forced to leave the library be- 
cause of closing hours, supported 
through gate count figures, Payne 
said. 

Payne prepared a proposal for 
President Neuhauser, Vice Presi- 
dent of Academic Affairs Karen 
Talentino and other members of 
the administration for the exten- 
sion of library hours. The request 
did not meet any resistance, so it 
has been met, he said. 

Typically, 80 students use the 
library after 10 p.m., and based on 
the given trends, Payne estimates 
that there will be approximately 
10 students in the library until | 
a.m. 

Currently the peak times for 
library use are between 2-4 p.m. 
and 8-10 p.m. 

Respondents in the 2008 
library student survey were 78 
percent in favor of establishing a 
study area open 24 hours a day, 
and 73 percent in favor of the ex- 
tension of library hours. 

Senior Joe Palatucci spends 
several nights studying in the li- 


brary during the week and usu- 
ally leaves no earlier than 10:30 
p.m., he said. 

“T’ve closed the library a lot 
this semester,’ Palatucci said. 
“The extension of library hours 
would be helpful especially dur- 
ing exam time.” 

Data provided by Payne indi- 
cated that compared with colleges 
such as Merrimack, Stonehill, 
Middlebury and the University of 
Vermont, library hours at Durick 
fall short of the average. Durick 
Library is open 99.75 hours a 
week, while the average for other 
libraries is 105, Payne said. The 
extension of weeknight hours to 1 
a.m. would take Durick to 104.75 
hours. 

Mike Arena, senior circula- 
tion specialist, has been work- 
ing at the library since 1994 and 
has worked a variety of weekday, 
weekend and night shifts. He will 
begin covering the night shift 
when the hours change. 

“From the late 90s into 2001, 
the library was merged with In- 
formation Technology and used 
to be open till 2 a.m.,” Arena said. 
“There was even a time during 
exam week that we opened for 24 
hours. It’ll be fun. There’s a dif- 
ferent pace at night,” Arena said. 

While the supervisor shift 
will be covered, more work-study 
students will be needed, Arena 
said. The library has 53 work- 
study students, 44 of whom work 
at the circulation desk. 

Work-study student Colin 
Thompson normally works until 
midnight and thinks the exten- 
sion of library hours is great, he 
said. “I have no problem working 
until 1 a.m. if that’s what students 
want,” he said. 








intramural Latin Caribbean dance 
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Juniors Olivia Springer (front) and Robyn Wysk participate in the intramural Latin Caribbean dance class. 


To view a multimedia presentation, visit the Echo, www.smcvt.edu/echo. 








MAJOR: Environmental studies considered 


Continued from Page 7 


She would like to see students 
working with the community 
and thinking about environmen- 
tal and social justice issues, Ban- 
schbach said. 

“There are projects that can 
be done on campus,” she said. 
“We would like to see students 
more involved in the projects 


that our sustainability coordina- 
tor emphasizes.” 

The format of the program 
is well-designed, ensuring that 
all students will get a strong in- 
terdisciplinary foundation, Tal- 
entino said. 

“Usually, students get to go 
off on their own unique paths,” 
she said. 

With a strong foundation, 


students will not only be able to 
deeply develop their own pas- 
sions about the environment, 
they’ ll be able to share their dis- 
coveries with other students and 
faculty members in their major. 
This is in part due to the fact 
that some courses will be team- 
taught. 


AUDIONOW: Music through phones 


Continued from Page 6 


Blutinger speculated about why 
he thought the deal was can- 
celled. ‘ 

“T assume they ran into some 
snags with NPR over broadcast- 
ing this way,” he said. 


SE EEO RCA NEE eR IM 


“Lots of listeners 
can’t afford expensive 
phones. Only AudioN- 
ow makes radio acces- 


The deal was going fine for gible to anyone with any 


both parties, Blutinger said. 

“They were doing great,” he 
said. “They were getting thou- 
sands of listeners a day from Au- 
dioNow alone.” 

Because the deal was can- 
celed, AudioNow is no longer 
bringing on public radio stations, 
Blutinger said. 

Although WAMU was the 
first public radio station to sign 
on to AudioNow, it was not the 
first university to sign on. That 
honor belongs to Pennsylvania’s 
Kutztown University, whose sta- 
tion signed with the company in 
May. 

“Our signal strength only 


kind of cell phone. ” 


Elan Blutinger, 
business entrepreneur 


covers about a mile,” said Mi- 


chael Regensburger, general 
manager of Kutztown’s KUR ra- 
dio. “We were always looking for 
a way to expand our listeners.” 

According to Regensburger, 
KUR has been steadily increas- 
ing in callers to AudioNow since 
May. 

“Other than our Web stream, 
it’s our biggest draw,” he said. 


The experience with KUR 
has been very good, Blutinger 
said. 

Since the initial signing 
with WAMU, AudioNow has 
been contacted by several other 
college stations. 

“We get several university 
radio stations almost daily, but 
because they are generally NPR 
affiliates we have told them that 
until they sort things out with 
NPR,” Blutinger said. 

St. Michael’s WWPV board 
members have not discussed 
signing with AudioNow any time 
soon, said the station’s public re- 
lations director, Daniel Ferris. 
WWPYV instead has been heavily 
pushing the web stream, he said. 

“We try to get people to 
tune their bathroom radios to 
WWPY,” he said. WWPYV is also 
looking for campus services like 
the bookstore, mailroom and the 
shuttle to tune into the station, 
Ferris said. 
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Editorial 
That’s all we wrote 


embers of the Defender/Echo staff would like to 
Mi everyone who has helped us throughout the 

semester: students, faulty, staff and members of the 
administration. We appreciate your time, effort and, some- 
times, your patience. 

As a new staff prepares to take over next semester, we 
urge readers to continue their contributions to the publica- 
tions. Your letters to the 
editor, columns, calendar 
items, and submissions to the 


report on achieve- Naked Opinion are extremely 
appreciated and add so much. 


ments in academics, "tye incoming staff will 
athletics, the arts and continue to hold the college 

: to its mission, which is to 
otherwise. contribute through higher ed- 
ucation to the enhancement 
of the human person and to 
the advancement of human culture in the light of the Catholic 
faith, and also to its diversity statement, in which the college 
is described as an inclusive, diverse environment where the 
dignity of each person and all peoples is respected. 

We are excited to report on achievements in academics, 
athletics, the arts and otherwise, as are we prepared to cover 
any deficiencies, misdemeanors, or inequalities at the college. 

As always, we look forward to continued and improved 
communication between campus media, student government, 
the administration, the athletic department and clubs on 
campus. 

As a staff, would like to wish everyone luck on final ex- 
ams and offer wishes for a happy and healthy holiday season. 


tome 


We are excited to 





The Defender / Echo staff 


Letters to the editor 


What’s your view? Send letters of 250 


words or less to the editor on any subject 
related to St. Michael’s College by e-mail 
at defender@smcvt.edu. 





Sticks and stones 
Staff inspired by mindfulness column 


Hats off and warm praise 
to Erika Ahbel, who charges 
her readers to wake up to the 
power of words. The fact 
is, name calling, labeling, 
bashing, and all other forms 
of insult can and often do 
lead to lifelong scars. Let us 
follow Erika’s example as we 
continue to grow more deeply 
into ourselves by cultivating 


mindfulness of speech. 

In the light of Erika’s 
article, I plan to take that extra 
moment in this speedy world 
to be sure that what I am about 
to say is what the very best in 
me really wants to say. 


Antonia Messurl, Director 
Accessibility Services 





PHOTO OF THE WEEK 











ss 
Defender photo 


The Defender/Echo staff says “peace out” on Sunday, Dec. 6. 





Alumnus responds to column about sportsmanship 


First of all, I think we all need to come down off 
our noble high horse regarding sportsmanship, ques- 
tioning where all the good gentlemen of the games 
have gone as Pete Estes did in his recent column. 
Yes, we'd like to see more guys and girls helping 
their opponents up off the ground during a game and 
yeah it’s great to see a football player slap his tack- 
ler on the butt after a play and tell him, “Nice hit.” 
But, let’s not act like there was once a time when ev- 
eryone on the playing field was a Good Samaritan. 
“Remember the noble foundations of the sportsman 
(or woman) upon which athletics were created.” Re- 
ally? Care to elaborate on those foundations? The 
only one I can think of is winning. 

Immediately Ty Cobb, one of the greatest hit- 
ters in baseball of all time, comes to mind. The guy 
sharpened his spikes for crying out loud, and not 
necessarily to hurt anyone (I’m sure he did numer- 
ous times), but rather to make sure no shortstop was 
going to come between him and second base. 

“T always went into a bag full speed, feet first. I 
had sharp spikes on my shoes. If the baseman stood 
where he had no business to be and got hurt, that was 
his fault,” said Cobb. —espn.com 

Or maybe Don Drysdale, a Hall-of-Fame pitcher 
for the Brooklyn and Los Angeles Dodgers between 
1956-1969, who had his own “two-for-one rule,” was 
worse. For every one of his teammates an opposing 
pitcher hit, he’d hit two of theirs. 

Basketball is no different, Dennis Rodman, 
maybe one of the greatest NBA rebounders of all 
time, was no cupcake. He was a huge factor in help- 
ing the Chicago Bulls to a few championships while 
still upholding his bad boy reputation. Even Sir 
Charles Barkley himself was despised by many and 
thought to be more than a little dirty. 

Don’t even get me started with football or hock- 
ey. Bill Romanowski, Marty McSorely, “Mean” Joe 
Green. I mean, these guys built their careers on be- 
ing the worst guys out there, backing down to no 
one and sneaking in whatever little hit they could 
to gain a competitive edge. Romanowski claims to 
have broken opponent’s fingers at the bottom of a 


Wife) gaucj ne) dtu} ale hee) alcciaimelalilate 


at smcvt.edu/echo 





pile trying to grab a loose fumble. 

The point is, I keep reading all these articles, 
not just on the Echo (although this has been the sec- 
ond already this semester) questioning where all the 
good guys have gone and why we tend to focus on 
all negative press coming out of sports. It’s because 
the dirty ones, those willing to push the envelope in 
terms of what is allowed or what is acceptable, are 
also some of the best. These guys want it more than 
most. You won’t hear these guys (and girls) com- 
plain when they get dealt a cheap shot or a low blow. 
They’|l throw one right back, and then run over your 
face for a touchdown or stand over you and talk a 
little trash after they just stole their third base of the 
day, or dunk so hard on you that your mom will feel 
it all the way back in Miami from Chicago. 

So for all we know maybe Elizabeth Lambert is 
the next Dick Butkus or the next Pete Rose (who ba- 
sically ended the career of young catcher Ray Fosse, 
after barreling into him during an All-Star game, 
a game that didn’t matter at the time). Maybe we 
shouldn’t applaud her for the hair tug, but this girl 
is clearly willing to throw down for her team. Don’t 
even try to tell her she doesn’t want to win more than 
anyone else out there. 

As long as there are sports there will always be 
people in them that nobody likes. There has always 
been and there forever will be cheap shots. It’s part 
of what makes sports entertainment. It’s part of why 
we tune in day after day. We love to see those hockey 
fights, or some no name footballer in England slide 
in hard for a tackle on pretty boy Christiano Ron- 
aldo. It’s gonna happen. Let ’em play. 


Alex Mcintire 
Class of 2008 
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HOROSCOPES 


Weekly astrological predictions by Mia Weber 
SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


You're a natural in front of the camera; earn some extra 
money by teaching classes in posing for holiday cards. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


Don’t get too busy and stressed to write your holiday wish 
list. You wouldn’t want anyone to be confused about what 
gift to get you. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Avoid standing under mistletoe unless you are ready for a 
really intense make-out. 


PISCESS (Feb. 19-March 20) 


Did you not get the memo? You’re only supposed to wear 
ugly holiday sweaters to ugly sweater parties. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


Feel free to get dressed up this holiday season. Despite 
what you might think, you are totally capable of rocking a 
furry hat and a reindeer sweater. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
Do not feel ashamed if all you want for the holidays this 


year is to dress your pet up in cute outfits and take lots of 
photos. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


You deserve a special treat for working so hard this semes- 
ter. Thank goodness there’s no shortage of cookies, candy 
and eggnog this time of year. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


Limit your intake of “Dawson’s Creek” re-runs. You don’t 
want to end up leaving the house dressed like Pacey, or 
with crimped hair like Jen’s. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 
As you prepare to depart for winter break, be sure to clean 


your room thoroughly. You don’t want to come back in 
January to a mold forest. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


Santa isn’t real. Sorry, but you had to find out some day. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


You’ve been good all year long. Let yourself get a little bit 
naughty during these last couple weekends. 


SCORPIO: (ct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Warning: Watching “Love Actually” too many times dur- 
ing the holidays is bad for your health. It sets unrealistic 
expectations for partnership and perpetuates stereotypes 
of British people. * 
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Junior Emily Culkin, left, and seniors Vanessa Torchia and Kendra Corr pose for photos at the 
rugby ball on Friday Dec. 4, at the Catamount Country Club. 


Annual Rugby Ball fuses 
fun and fundraising 


By Kendra Gravelle 
Staff Writer 


Music blared from the Cata- 
mount Country Club in Williston 
on Friday night as St. Michael’s 
students, dressed in their semi- 
formal attire, danced the night 
away at the fourth annual Rugby 
Ball. 

“T like that I get to hang with 
my friends and teammates at a 


fancier event than other school | 


dances,” said first-year Bobby 
Poland, a member of the men’s 
rugby club. 

Tickets were $10, and the 
money from sales went to the 
Auggie Fund, a scholarship fund 
set up by the parents of former 
St. Michael’s rugby player Au- 
gustine “Auggie” Carbunari, said 


senior Beth Dellipriscoli, former 
back captain of the women’s 
Rugby Club. Auggie was sup- 
posed to have graduated in 2006, 
but died in a kayaking accident, 
she added. 

“Tt’s a nice way to honor 
him,” Dellipriscoli said. 

Dim lighting created a warm 
glow over the dance floor. Round 
tables with white table cloths were 
set up near by the dance floor, 
and a table set up against the wall 
offered cookies, brownies, crack- 
ers and cheese. In the back of the 
room was a bar. The atmosphere 
of the ball felt like prom, sopho- 


, more Megan Durocher said. 


“T didn’t go to the ball last 
year,” Durocher said. “This year, 
some friends asked me to come. I 
was glad to hear that it would be 


somewhere other than school. It’s 
nice to be in a different setting.” 

Last year, the Rugby Ball was 
held during the second semester, 
due to scheduling conflicts, Del- 
lipriscoli, said. 

This year, the rugby teams 
wanted the ball to happen be- 
fore winter break, because other 
semiformals take place during 
the second semester, she added. 

“Tt’s a nice way to celebrate 
the end of the season with every- 
one,” Dellipriscoli said. 

Last year, about 300 stu- 
dents attended, said junior Ellen 
Missert, president of the women’s 
Rugby Club. This year, more stu- 
dents showed up, Dellipriscoli 
said. 





S.A. invests in new club 


By Brian Healey 
Staff Writer 

A simple bet between friends 
last spring spurred the desire for 
a new investment club at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

In a friendly contest with 
UVM’s investment club last se- 
mester, a group of St. Michael’s 
students came out on top and 
started to develop long-term 
goals for their club. In a virtual 
contest, the teams invested in 
hypothetical bonds, stocks and, 
mutual funds, and tracked whose 
choices yielded better returns. 

“We had a little pizza bet 
going on with the guys over at 
UVM, and it ended up going 
pretty well,” said Paul Zychow- 
icz, senior and club co-founder. 
“We'd like to make the club an 
actual fund in the future, and ac- 
tually invest alumni donations.” 

Dmitri Repnikov, ’09 who 
spearheaded the competition at 
UVM, said he thinks the actual 
investment side of the business 
department is a little underdevel- 
oped. 

“There is only one class 
that takes up investing (Essen- 
tials of Investments with profes- 





“Using hypothetical 
money is a great way of 
getting real experience 

without the risk.” 


Joe Palatucci, ’10 
Investment Club co-founder 


sor Joanne Scott), but there is no 
course that focuses strictly on op- 
tions and derivatives,” Repnikov 
said. 

At the Nov. 3 Student Asso- 
ciation meeting, voting members 
agreed to give provisional club 
status to the Investment Club af- 
ter hearing a presentation from 
the co-founding members. The 
club was still in talks with the fi- 
nance department and alumni of- 
fice personnel when the decision 
was made. 

“Using hypothetical money 
is a great way of getting real in- 
vestment experience without the 
risk,” said senior and co-founder 
Joe Palatucci. “Our goal this year 
is to raise $5,000 from alumni, 
and get other kids involved by 
talking to the micro and macro 


(economics) professors.” 

Vice President of Finance 
Nancy Brock explained some 
of the issues with what the club 
hopes to achieve. 

“We've determined it really 
isn’t feasible to have a student run 
piece of the endowment fund, for 
numerous reasons,” Brock said. 
“The big issue is risk control and 
mitigation.” 

Brock also noted that the 
methods used by the students 
who competed with the UVM 
students last year wouldn’t nec- 
essarily be approved by St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

The department of finance 
wouldn’t have a problem with the 
club asking for donations from 
alumni, but the donations would 
not be treated in the same man- 
ner as one to the school itself 
and would not be tax-deductible, 
Brock said. 

“We rely a lot on alumni 
donations, and we’re not really 
all that excited about the com- 
petition,” Brock said. “But we'll 
certainly support the club’s pro- 
active, experiential learning that 
they’re trying to accomplish.” 
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Don’t forget the Desitin 


en she was 3 years old, my younger 
sister got in a fight with my mother, 
and a few minutes later, our neighbor 


called to inform us that my sister was crossing the 
street alone. When we finally reined in my fum- 
ing sister, we noticed that she had packed her run- 
away backpack with a change of clothes, a diaper 
and Desitin (for diaper rash relief). We had been 
unaware of her escape because she had made her 
quiet dash for freedom through the basement 
door. 

At 12, I balked at her simple 
brilliance. When I ran away as a 
child, I made a big show of it, 
packing my red wagon with lots 
of clunks and bangs, rattling its 
tiny wheels out the front door 
and past only two houses before 
being stopped by my mother. 
Clearly, I was not as dedicated 
to the escape as my sister, the 
Desitin Queen. 

It prompts the question,’ 
when do we actually want to 
escape, and when are we just hoping that those in 
our lives beg us to come back? 

Every kid dreams of running away from 
home. It’s the ultimate abdication of responsibil- 
ity and liberation from restraint and authority. No 
one really grows out of this, though; our fantasies 
just look a little different once we grow up. In- 
stead of running across the street, we fly across 
the ocean to tropical paradises. According to a 
survey by Road & Travel Magazine, 72 percent 
of Americans age 18 to 29 and 30 to 41 said that 








Ridiculous? Yes. Entertaining? Definitely. 


t first I was embar- 
rassed to admit this, 
but last weekend I saw 


the second movie in the “Twi- 
light” saga, “New Moon.” But 
now I’m embarrassed because 
I liked it. The idea that some- 
body would admit to participat- 
ing in an activity as mindless 
as this may seem shocking, but 
even more shocking is that I 
typically pride myself on being 
uninfluenced by the charms of 
mainstream entertainment. But 
for those two hours, I was en- 
chanted. 

The plot of “New Moon” is 
ridiculous and the acting is, at 


Enjoying this movie does 
not make me dumber than my 
peers who tend to hate on any- 
thing they feel they did not 
discover themselves. Jaded by 








Hawaii was their ultimate vacation spot. Secluded 
islands, anyone? We lust after places where we 
are unreachable in this age of instant communi- 
cation. 

But my guess is that even if someone were to 
get a Hawaiian vacation, he or she would bring a 
laptop, or at least a cell phone. Being totally cut 
off is not what most people truly want. Perhaps 
there is some sort of thrill in being a/most totally 
unreachable, sort of like when I noisily packed 
my red wagon. You want people to think you'll 
be gone, but you’re really leaving yourself a few 
lifelines. 

Some, however, go that extra step to sneak 
out the basement door in hopes that they will tru- 
ly escape. The film “Into the Wild” documents 
the life of Christopher McCandless, a young col- 
lege graduate who totally rejects society, burns 
his money and Social Security card, and decides 
to live off the land, hitchhiking and relying on the 
kindness of strangers. He eventually spends 113 
days in the Alaskan wilderness, completely alone 
except for his books and the game he shoots. His 
last words written, before he died of starvation, 
were, “I have had a happy life and thank the Lord. 
Goodbye and may God bless all!” 

McCandless knew what he was escaping, and 
did it absolutely, without regrets. The next time 
you daydream about escape, question exactly 
what you want to escape from, and if “escaping” 
is really what you’re doing. If it’s not worth going 
back, don’t forget the Desitin. 





Molly Barrett is a senior journalism major. You 
can reach her at mbarrett@smcvt.edu. 


does not meet our intellectual 
standards. Pop culture is still 
a part of our culture; appreciat- 
ing it does not make a person a 
conformist. There is nothing 


their years wrong with being entertained 








best, mediocre. Regardless, I 
enjoyed watching a movie about 
a girl who is in love with a vam- 
pire and who is loved by a were- 
wolf. This fact does not make 
me less intelligent than when I 
entered the theater. 





— of “cul- by something millions of other 
COLUMNIST tured” ex- people enjoy. Doing so does not 
, periences, negate the ability to develop 
there are ideas or have worthwhile opin- 
some who ions. 
refuse to There is no use in being 
believe that ashamed of the things we like. 
something If watching “Glee” or listening 
as whimsi- to Lady Gaga can provide relief 
cal as the (if only temporarily) from the 
“Twilight” piles of homework that await us 
saga could all, it’s good enough for me. 
provide 


them any enjoyment in life. I 
have one thing to say to them: 
Relax, life is not that serious. 
As college students, I find 
that we are all too willing to 
insult or bash anything that 


Alyssa Malone is a sophomore 
political science and Spanish 
major. You can reach her at 
amalone@smcvt.edu. 


Escape robotic hamsters 


he upcoming winter break 
| won't give me the escape I 
really need: the one from 

our consumer culture. 

I read an Associated : 
Press article Nov.9that 
blamed the economy 
for the prediction 
that this year’s 
most popular toys 
might prove hard 
to find during the 
upcoming — holiday 
shopping season. 

Wait. Basically, the 
toys the media are telling us to 
buy might not be available in the fu- 
ture, because stores under-ordered 
across the board, having predicted 
that the bad economy would cause 
toy sales to be low this winter? But 
it’s fine, as long as I buy them now? 
That’s what it says? 

So, it’s saying... nothing. It’s 
just telling me 
to buy toys. 

The toys 
that are going to 
be most popular 
this year are, 
incidentally, 
an interactive, 
battery-oper- 
ated hamster; 
Mattel’s Mind- 
Flex, which, 
according to 
the AP article, 
“measures brain activity through a 
helmet”; a Nerf dart gun; and Bar- 
bie Fashionista, “who can twist her 
hips and strike other poses,” just 
like... real people. 

Since you might be unable to 
find these necessary items for the 
children in your life, I have some 
advice on how to make ends meet 
during this economically challeng- 
ing holiday season. 

Tame a wild rodent (or, if 
you're financially stable, buy a real 
hamster). Pets help relieve stress, 
and we all know how stressed 
out today’s 10-year-olds are, with 
their iPhones and all those after- 
school group activities like soccer, 
Girl Scouts, and résumé-building 
workshops. A real hamster might 
also help the kid develop some life 
skills, as he would actually have 
to keep it alive, not just juiced on 
Duracell. 

Volunteer your time to read to 
kids through Chittenden County’s 
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Jacqueline 
Cain 


branch of United Way, which, ac- 
cording to its Web site, has over 
400 volunteer opportunities in 200 
different organizations. You can see 

brain activity in real life as their 
eyes widen when 
there arises such a 
clatter in Clement 
Clarke Moore’s 
classic poem, 
“A Visit from 

St. Nicholas.” 


Be some- 
one’s Fash- 
ionista! Donate 


old clothes to a local 
Goodwill, or give hand-me-downs 
to a younger cousin. Readers, I bet 
some of you even have some toys 
the Barbie Fashionista-less could 
appreciate this year (in nice condi- 
tion, of course. No one wants your 
trash, any cheapskates out there). 

Dig out your old Nerf guns 
(Lord knows they’re still exactly 
the same, only 2009’s will break 
sooner) and share them, and some 
of your time, to play with kids who 
won't get absolutely every material 
item they are conditioned to want 
this year. 

I don’t mean to sound like 
Scrooge. I was young not too long 
ago and I remember how stoked I 
was to receive my wildest, media- 
induced desires each year. There is 
some truth in that syndicated drivel 
from AP — times are tougher, but 
for more reasons than this article 
outlines. 

What else are we losing to cre- 
ated needs like these and more? 
The market for coltan, an indus- 
trialized metal necessary to make 
many of our electronics like cell 
phones, iPods, video game systems 
and computers, is partially helping 
fund one of the bloodiest civil wars 
in history, ongoing since 1998, in 
the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. 

I encourage you to find more 
productive ways to spend your lim- 
ited resources this season. Keep 
others in mind: Is your Christmas 
spirit really about mechanical ham- 
sters? 





Jacqueline Cain is a senior jour- 
nalism major. You can reach her at 
Jcain@smevt.edu. 
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Photo taken in Boulder, Colo., by Michael Amalfitano ’08. Amalfitano, a 
photographer, is a New England native now living in Boulder. 











Photo taken in Burlington, by Michael Amalfitano ’08 
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Photo taken in Boulder, Colo., by Michael Amalfitano ’08 





Photo from Mount Mansfield by Lily Keyes ’12 
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Photo taken in Boulder, Colo., by Michael Amalfitano ’08 








Photo from Mount Mansfield by Lily Keyes 712 


To see more photography by Michael Amalfitano, visit his Web site at 
www.amalfitano-photography.com 
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The write escape 


oday’s gunna be a shitty day.” 
| It was a beautiful Friday morn- 
ing and my boyfriend started 
the day saying this. Yes, he did have a 
lot to deal with, but I just couldn’t see 
the sense in squashing the day before 
it could breathe. Almost suddenly, I 
felt all of my own tasks and worries 
rush in and shock 
my body. My cure? 
I went to the library 
and wrote. 

It’s a portal, re- 
ally. It doesn’t solve 
all my problems, but 
it gives me a place 
to store them so I 
can close the note- 
book and move on. 
I wrote when my 
grandmother was 
sick and passed 
away; I wrote when my grandpa had 
to change his life. I wrote when I was 
emotionally distant from my family; I 
wrote when I left for college. A rocky 
relationship, the need for a religion, 
and bad weather all pointed me in the 
same direction: toward a pen and pa- 
per. 

I always make sure there is am- 
ple notebook space for the good in 
my life. When my body’s out of line 
— cramped brain, flopped stomach, 
curled fingers, and white knuckles — 
I can open one of those notebooks and 
get lost in another day’s occurrences. 
I seek out the good first. Sometimes 
it’s even nice to start with a first di- 
ary. I couldn’t help but laugh when 
I read my entries from third grade. 
My “problems” consisted of ask- 
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Miranda 
Jonswold 


ing a boy if I could kiss him because 
my friends told me to do so, falling 
down from skiing and scraping my 
chin, and not getting the Spice Girls 
CD soon enough. What a hard life. 
Fast-forward through those pages and 
stories of family, friends, crushes, de- 
sires, self-pity, encouragement, and 
questions will all gasp for air as the 
pages keep turning. 

I don’t have to live the life of a 
Bond girl in order to write something 
deep, exciting or noteworthy. All I 
know is that when negativity creeps in 
and I need to duck away for a moment, 
I can turn to a craft that has evolved 
throughout the ages. 

Writing is my form of escape, a 
den where I can write in notebook af- 
ter notebook and let all of them swim 
on the floor like catfish. When you 
think of it, escape can be a variety of 
things: It can be a blank room, it can 
be a rush of everything good and bad. 
Floral and bloody. Perfect and confus- 
ing. Escape can be a vacation, but it 
can also be popping a pill or sprint- 
ing for your life with a killer’s fingers 
grazing the ends of your hair. It can be 
as simple as closing your eyes. 

Or you could escape within your- 
self, and this can be achieved through 
writing. It doesn’t have to be good 
writing that will make you laugh, cry, 
smile, scoff or wonder. Just the fact 
that it’s there for you should be enough 
of an escape. 





Miranda Jonswold is a junior journal- 
ism major. E-mail her at mjonswold@ 
smcevt.edu. 





Totally on Team Edward 


am 21 years old and I am 
[- on Team Edward. I 

purchased my movie ticket 
for “The Twilight Saga: New 
Moon” midnight premiere a 
month in ad- 
vance. My 
friends and 
I arrived at 
the _ theater 
around 9:30 
p.m. on Nov. 
20, two and 
a half hours 
before the 
film was set 
to debut. I 
thought we 
were getting 
there a little too early; little 
did I know people had been 
lining up since 6 p.m. 

“New Moon” premiered 
worldwide. Twihard fans were 
seen screaming and crying at 
premieres waiting to see the 
mythical vampire love story 
continue on the big screen. 
Fans have been waiting since 
the Nov. 21, 2008, release of 
the first feature film, “Twi- 
light.” 

The yearlong anticipation 
was a publicist’s dream come 
true. Images of the main char- 
acters, Edward Cullen (Rob- 
ert Pattinson) and Bella Swan 
(Kristen Stewart), flooded 
the tabloids and gossip Web 
sites worldwide. Rumors’ of 
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Menno 


the onscreen romance movy- 
ing into reality became the 
obsession of every fan. The 
hype for “New Moon” and the 
projection that it would bury 
the “Twilight” film caused 
Twihards to expect. nothing 
but the best. 

Don’t get me wrong; I 
am about as obsessed as they 
come, but after seeing the film 
twice, I started wondering if 
the movie was as amazing as 
everyone, including myself, 
thought it was, or if it was just 
pure. obsession driving the in- 
credible ticket sales? 

In the first weekend, the 
film sold an estimated $140 
million worth of tickets, es- 
tablishing it as the third-big- 
gest movie opening in history 
behind “Spider-Man 3” and 
“The Dark Knight.” I imagine 
that the enormous ticket sales 
were thanks to fans like me 
who saw it more than once in 
its opening weekend. 

While the acting, di- 
recting and editing of “New 
Moon” improved immensely 
from “Twilight,” from a film 
critic’s standpoint, the pace of 
the film was extremely slow. 
Most likely, moviegoers un- 
familiar with the book series 
had little idea of the movie’s 
actual plot. However, given 
the phenomenal-looking cast 
and obsessively loyal fan fol- 


ry 


lowing, the success of “New 
Moon” was unrivaled over 
the weekend of Nov. 20. 
While the film is impres- 
sively action-packed, I still 
have to ask myself how this 
movie overcame the pitfalls 
to which so many other book- 
based movies have fallen vic- 
tim. The answer probably lies 
within the cast. Because of 
the overwhelming obsession 
with the insanely good-look- 
ing leading men, the movie’s 
dominance throughout the 
world could be thanks to 
Robert Patttinson and Tayler 
Lautner (Jacob Black). 
Chances are, few fanatics 
will ever be displeased with a 
visual image of their loves. As 
all Twihards know: Edward 
Cullen and Jacob Black, with- 
out a doubt, absolutely exist. 
So I guess I'll be in Forks, - 
Wash. post-graduation — feel 
free to call my cell, Edward. 


: uf : rae 
journalism major. You can 
reach her at Imenno@smcevt. 
edu. 





Exhibit 


One eye broken out; 


the other tinged yellow 
or green where the moss 


had taken hold. 


And with the weight 
of the weather, 
the skin peeled back 


and the rotting dermal layer 


sagged; 

so you could see 
the ribs sticking out 
beneath it. 


Through its open mouth 


you could see the 
scoliosis of the spine 
and how it contorted 
and fused. 


Streets like museums 
_ lined with fossils 
of a prosperous town. 


Zach Jandl is a senior business major. 


E-mail him at zjandl@smcvt.edu 
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Virginia to Arizona: 
Biking for a cause 


Rocky Orlando, ‘09, rides cross-country for autism 


By Samantha Merrill 
Staff Writer 


Last month, St. Michael’s 2009 grad- 
uate Rocky Orlando completed a three 
month, cross-country biking trip to sup- 
port a camp for children with autism. 

Orlando and his friend Katie Moran 
took on the challenge together. They met 
through the Student Hosteling Program 
where they led teens on a bike trip from 
Massachusetts to Nova Scotia. 

Orlando and Moran planned to do a 
cross-country biking trip together once 
Rocky graduated, and they decided to 
make it a fundraiser, Orlando said. 

Moran is a special education teacher 
who teaches art to children with autism in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. She and Orlando decided to 
raise money for Kris’ Camp, a camp that 
works with autistic children and their fami- 
lies, she said. 

“Prior to this trip I didn’t really have 
any direct connection with an autistic 
population,” Orlando said “It seemed like 
a good cause, and I definitely know a lot 
more about it now.” 

Although he had no experience with 
autism, he was a psychology major at St. 
Michael’s, and he also interned in the Ju- 
venile Department of the Vermont Depart- 
ment for Children and Families. 

Orlando’s internship allowed him to 
mentor children and help them boost their 
self-esteem by providing them with consis- 
tent support, said Patricia Brett, his intern- 
ship supervisor. 

Before leaving for the trip, Orlando 
and Moran purchased a tent, map, bike 


parts and got their bikes checked, Moran 
said. They continuously made check lists, 
Moran said. 

Orlando and Moran started their trip 
on Aug. 13 in Yorktown, Va., and arrived 
in San Francisco on Oct. 27. They headed 
south down the coast and ended their trip 
in Phoenix on Nov. 10, Moran said. 

By the end of the first week, in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains, Orlando was ready 
to give up, he said. Every day was a steep 
climb, he said. 

Orlando was calling home saying he 
didn’t know if he could complete the trip, 
Alex Orlando, his brother, said. Their par- 
ents realized how rewarding the experi- 
ence would be and supported him the en- 
tire way, he said. 

“Personally, I had faith that if he com- 
mitted to it, he would follow through,” 
Alex Orlando said. 

Despite the struggles at the begin- 
ning of the trip, Orlando said he knew he 
couldn’t give up. 

“When we thought about giving up we 
just realized that we were doing this for a 
cause,” Orlando said. “People were count- 
ing on us.” 

The two averaged 60 to 70 miles per 
day and raised about $4,000 Orlando said. 

Throughout the trip Moran and Orlan- 
do ate at gas stations and camped behind 
churches and schools, Orlando said. They 
relied on the charity of strangers along the 
way. 

The first person they saw upon enter- 
ing St. Louis, Mo. invited them to spend 
the night at his house, Moran said. Many 
people provided them with a place to sleep, 
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Rocky Ortando 
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Rocky Orlando, ’09, and Katie Moran take in the scenery on their cross-country bike trip. 


food, company and rides, she said. They 
ended up spending five days in Anaheim, 
Calif., where a family took them in, showed 
them around and got them free tickets to 
Disneyland, she said. 

“The generosity was amazing,’ Mo- 
ran said. “We were able to trust people all 
across the United States to help us out.” 

Alex Orlando said he thought this ex- 
perience changed his brother. 

“Rocky has not always been good at 
going with the flow,” he said. “But one 
night he called my dad and said, ‘I think 
if I have a good mind set, everything will 
work out.’ It helped him develop a good 
outlook.” 

Orlando’s taking on this challenge was 
not a surprise, Brett said. 

“He has a subtle, quiet strength and 
presence,” Brett said. “He is an incredibly 
giving person and he is passionate about the 
things he believes in and he acts on them. 
He doesn’t talk about them, he acts.” 

In January, Orlando will be exploring 
the southern route on a three-week bike 
trip, he said. After that he plans to work, 
but eventually hopes to bike from Alaska 


to Key West, Fla., he said. 

The bike trip for autism is something 
Orlando thinks about several times a day, 
he said. 

“Tt’s really cool to actually have been 
able to get up off the couch and go out there 
and do something that a lot of people talk 
about, but not a lot of people actually fol- 
low up on,” he said. 


Learn more about autism 
and Kris’ Camp 

> www.kriscamp.org 

> www.bikingforautism.org 


> www.autism-society.org 





Living life on the 40-meal plan 


For many seniors, switching from the unlimited plan can be a big adjustment 


By Kelley Bureau 
Staff Writer 


Switching to the 40-meal plan after years of the un- 
limited Green Mountain dining hall meal plan might sound 
daunting, but it can be done with a little bit of planning and 
a few simple recipes. 

At first, senior Megan Cederholm was skeptical about 
time management and whether the unlimited meal plan 
was more convenient, she said. 

Looking at her schedule, she realized she’d be able to 
make it to Alliot for a sit down meal only once or twice a 
week. 

Making her own meals was not a difficult transition, 
Cederholm said. 

“My body loves it,” she said. “The only downfall is 
walking all the way home for lunch. It can be stressful 
when you're pressed for time.” 

Cederholm also has more energy, she said. 

“The meal plan has allowed me to eat less and health- 
ier,” senior Lauren Levy said. 

Levy, who is on the plan for the second year, typi- 
cally uses her Alliot meals only for special occasions like 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. She prefers to 





“The (40)-meal plan has 
allowed me to eat less 
and healthier.” 


Lauren Levy, ’10 


prepare her own meals. 

“I’ve always liked to cook,” Levy said. 

Cederholm plans on using the meals she has left closer 
to finals week when things really start to get busy. 

“Typically, students use their meals heavily at the be- 
ginning of the semester, midterms, and finals,” said Hank 
Strashnick, director of food services. 

It also makes sense for students to use their meals to- 
ward the end of the semester. That way they don’t have to 
worry about bringing food home with them, he said. 

Every Sunday, Cederholm and her housemates have 
a “family dinner” and each week a different housemate 
cooks for everyone. This meal is the only formally cooked 
meal a week requiring a recipe, she said. 


Levy’s housemates also try to have a sit-down dinner 
once a week, depending on schedules. They all purchase 
their own groceries and often combine foods according to 
what meal is being made for everyone. 

Cederholm and Levy typically budget close to $100 
per month for groceries. Common purchases include boxed 
macaroni and cheese, cold cuts and bread for sandwiches, 
chicken, hamburger, pasta and staples such as milk, eggs 
and butter. 

The price of the unlimited meal plan compared to 
the 40-meal plan and buying groceries is about the same. 
There is a better variety and more control of what kinds 


of food you have available to you, Cederholm said. It’s an” 3 - 


advantage for picky eaters. : 
Students new to the plan should go to each grocery * 
store, compare prices, and sign up for the savings cards. . 
When purchasing, students should buy a variety of things ~ 
they like and will have time for, Cederholm said. , 
“Take full advantage of grocery shopping,” Levy ° 
said. 
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What is your favorite 
7 (i | f iti ? 
| “My family makes pierogis in 


an assembly line.” 


Emily Magee, 13 
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“Decorating the Christmas tree.’ 


Jeff Goulet, '12 





“We all wear inside-out cut-off 
sweatshirts.” 


Molly DiMasi, ‘10 


“Getting the tree.” 


Tim McAuliffe, '13 





“Having a fire and drinking 


eggnog.” 


Will Thompson ’13 


“Opening presents with all my 
family.” 


Adrianna Bilancieri, ‘13 


“Awkward family reunions.” 


Jeremiah Conway, '12 


“Wrapping presents for my dog.” 


Sarah Landis, ‘10 














Lack of snow delays ski season 


By Joany Simonds 
Staff Writer 


Ski resorts have been forced 
to postpone their opening dates 
due to late snow arrival. Kill- 
ington officially opened Dec. 2, 
and several others target dates 
in early December. Many of the 
opening dates and resort condi- 
tions depend on the weather for 
the upcoming weeks. 

“The early season is usually 
unpredictable. Mother Nature 
sometimes throws curves,” said 
Kris Surette, a longtime skier and 
“skimaven” blogger. Smugglers’ 
Notch Resort, originally sched- 
uled to open Thanksgiving week- 
end, is rescheduled to open early 
this month. 

“It’s a planned opening, but 
we’ll know closer to the date,” 
said Smugglers’ Notch Direc- 
tor of Public Relations Barbara 
Thomke. 

The unseasonable tempera- 
tures have prevented Smugglers’ 
Notch from opening on its target 
date. Vermont mountains often 
rely on snowmaking to bridge the 
gap the lack of early season pre- 
cipitation, but cold temperatures, 
primarily at night, are necessary 
to make snow, she said. — 


st 
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“We try to be circumspect 
about how we use our resources,” 
she said. “We need cold tempera- 
tures.” 

For students at St. Michael’s 
,this setback does not just mean a 
shorter ski season, but fewer ski- 
able days left before school closes 
for winter break Dec. 19. 

“With break soon, we only 
have a few weeks to ski, and for 
those going abroad second se- 
mester, people may not get their 
money’s worth,” said senior Nick 
Bush, co-president of The Ski and 
Snowboard Club. 

In this economy, getting 
your money’s worth has become 
a common theme, making some 
consider whether skiing and rid- 
ing is worth the price, Bush said. 

Despite this, many get their 
passes early with little knowl- 
edge of what the season will hold, 
Thomke said. Most sales occur 
between early fall and Hallow- 
een. 

For those who wait to pur- 


chase their passes, any sign of — 


winter weather will get peopl 
thinking about the ski season. 
“Now that its colder, 


ing 


skiing,” said Yodd- 


Johnstone-Wright, director of the 
Wilderness Program. ~ 

Winter weather or not, ski- 
ers and riders have found creative 
ways to get preseason time on the 
snow. 

For skiers and riders at St. 
Michael’s, the Ski and Snowboard 
Club’s Jibfest, held Nov. 17, was a 
way to get on the snow before the 
season started. 

For those who are ambitious, 
early season hiking provides ac- 
cess to untouched and often un- 
covered trails, Surette said. 

“Some people hike up to get 
some turns in early, but it is a lot 
of skiing on grass, and I don’t 
have rock skis,” she said. 

As mountains vie for target 
opening dates, skiers and snow- 


boarders are just waiting fo 
snow, Bush said. a 

















Peace and Laugh 


Free laughter ‘yoga classes begin in Burlington 


By Will Wilcox 
Staff Writer 


Laughter as a tool for world 
peace is the message a unique 
style of yoga tries to convey. 

Fran Joseph brought laughter 
yoga to Burlington in May. She 
studied in Switzerland with laugh- 
ter yoga’s creator, Madan Kataria, 
a cardiologist from India. 

Joseph teaches free classes 
from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. Tuesdays 
at the Miller Community and 
Recreation Center in Burlington 
to spread this new form of yoga, 
she said. 

Laughter yoga’s core beliefs 
revolve around the idea that any- 
one can laugh for no reason at all. 
The idea is not to find something 
particularly funny, but to relax 
the mind and activate the calm- 
ing part of the nervous system, 
Joseph said. 

“All the great changes that 
happen - physiological, biochemi- 
cal, neurologica - happen when 
we laugh for real, but also when 
we fake it,” Joseph said. “Laugh- 
ter that we initiate often becomes 
real and contagious.” 

Joseph calls this the ripple 
effect. 

Laughter is about being in 
the moment, and when someone 
laughs and feels good, he or she 
does not worry about the past or 
the future, she said. This also cre- 
ates good homeostasis, a good 
and balanced heart rate and circu- 
lation of the blood, Joseph said. 


Kataria founded laughter 
yoga in Mumbai in 1995 while he 
was researching the health bene- 
fits of laughing. Since then, 6,000 
laughter clubs have spread to 60 
countries, Joseph said. 

“You are not using your mind 
or your language, but your body,” 
Joseph said. 

In everyday life, people rare- 
ly laugh for an extended period 
of time, she said. Laughter yogis 
believe every person should laugh 
for 15 minutes each day. 

“When we laugh we actually 
bring more oxygen into our bod- 
ies, which helps us to feel health- 
ier, and it energizes us and helps 
us to function better and to focus 
more,” Joseph said. 

The reason this unique style 
of yoga is even called yoga is 
because the laughing exercises 
are combined with pranayama, a 
deep type of yoga breathing. Be- 
cause laughter requires powerful 
aerobic exercise, breathing helps 
calm the body, Joseph said. 

“When we come together and 
laugh in a group setting, we create 
powerful and positive changes in 
our body, our minds and our emo- 
tions,” Joseph said. 

Burlington residents Linda 
Arama and her daughter, Maya, 
have been laughter yoga partici- 
pants since March 2008. Maya 
said one of her favorite parts of 
the class is the personal connec- 
tions. She hopes to one day teach 
a laughter yoga class. 

Joseph inspires and empha- 


sizes creativity and follows a set 
of 40 exercises founded by Ka- 
taria, she said. Bird laughter is 
when participants run around the 
room laughing and imitating any 
sort of bird. 

Creative laughter is when 
participants create their own 
movement. Between these exer- 
cises, Joseph has participants do 
pranayama. 

“There is nothing you can do 
wrong,” said Casey Clark, another 
laughter yoga instructor. “As long 
as people are laughing and safe, 
everything is okay.” 

Clark taught classes to the 
elderly as a member of Ameri- 
Corps, (a nonprofit service work 
organization.) It is great to see 
people laugh and smile, and the 
best part is every person can be 
creative, she said. 

There are also other types 
of laughter yoga. Some deal with 
deep mediation, while others in- 
clude saying a certain prayer. 

“When I say things like, 
‘I feel incredible, even when I 
don’t, it still makes me feel bet- 
ter,” Clark said. 

While this is the only laugh- 
ter yoga class in Vermont, the 
high number of groups indicates 
this style of yoga has a large fol- 
lowing. 

“When I first started it 
seemed kind of goofy, but it’s O.K. 
to laugh,” Clark said. “You're do- 
ing it to help yourself in life.I en- 
courage everyone to try it.” 
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Joe Kwiatwoski and the 
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Rev. Marcel Rainville gather for morning prayer in the Formation House. 
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FAITH: St. Michael’s graduate in Novitiate training 


Continued from Page 1 


Joe is participating in a period known 
as the Novitiate, basic training for becom- 
ing a religious, Formation Director the 
Rey. Marcel Rainville said. 

During the Novitiate, the participants, 
called novices, live in the Formation house 
in South Burlington, owned by the Soci- 
ety of St. Edmund. They live here until the 
end of their training, not returning home 
for holidays. 

The Novitiate is a year-and-a-day test- 
ing trial and learning period at the end of 
which candidates take vows and officially 
become Edmundites, Rainville said. 

“Tt’s not the kind of training a priest 


in the diocese would get in preparation _ 


for being a priest,’ Rainville said. “It’s 
geared more towards the understanding of 
religious life, of the implications and prac- 
tices of religious life.” 

Rainville was happy to see that the 
Society of St. Edmund is drawing candi- 
dates such as Joe from the student body at 
St. Michael’s. 

“T think it is a validation that there is 
the possibility of recruitment at St. Mi- 
chael’s,” he said. “It is a testimony to the 
witness that the Edmundites there have 
given. The fact that (Joe) would be attract- 
ed to us is very affirming.” 

Joe and his fellow novice, Lino Oro- 
peza, make up the first novitiate class in 
about 10 years, Rainville said. 

Joe’s road to the Novitiate and the So- 
ciety of St. Edmund has not been an easy 
one. At many points along his spiritual 
journey he has had doubts and anxieties 
about joining the religious life, Joe said. 

At the age of 15, Joe told his parents 
for the second time that he thought he 
might want to become a priest. However, 
his parents’ response and enthusiasm was 
a little too much for him to handle, he 
said. 

“It’s overwhelming, and it would be 
overwhelming now, but when I was 15, 
forget it,” Joe said. “I just pushed it away, 
and I just kept pushing it away.” 

After an unpleasant stint at SUNY 
Geneseo, Joe transferred to St. Michael’s 
and became involved in Campus Ministry. 
While at St. Michael’s, Joe found it more 
difficult to continue to resist his call to re- 
ligious life, he said. 

“I'd do homework during the homi- 
lies, so I’d be sitting reading Cicero or 
Livy or something, or doing theory home- 
work during the homilies,” he said. “I kept 
trying to push it away and | kept trying to 
push it away, but I kept getting more in- 
volved (with Campus Ministry).” 

During the summer and throughout 
his senior year at St. Michael’s, Joe be- 
gan to explore his calling through discus- 
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sions with close friends and Edmundites 
on campus. These discussions helped him 
finally decide to join the Edmundites and 
answer his calling to the religious life, Joe 
said. 

His mother was very excited to hear 
that her son had decided to become a 
priest, she said. 

“Tt didn’t surprise me at all, but I am 
thrilled,” she said. “I am a lucky lady to 
have such a wonderful son.” 

She thinks Joe’s personality makes 
him a good candidate for the priesthood, 
she said. 

“He is good with people all around, 
old people, young people; he is a people 
magnet,” she said. “He can attract people 
with just his personality.” 

Stella is not the only one who enjoys 
Joe’s humor and personality. 

“He is a very funny guy,” Rainville 
said. “He brings a new vitality to the (For- 
mation) house.” 

Joe put his humor on display for St. 
Michael’s students in December 2007, 
as one of the opening acts for comedian 
Baron Vaughn. 

Rainville has also noticed that Joe 
and Lino are quite similar in personality 
and mindset, which makes things even 
more enjoyable, he said. 

“They like each other, they play off 
each other’s humor,” he said. “They seem 
to be very focused and decided about their 
future, and for them this is how that’s go- 
ing to be defined. They seem to be very 
comfortable here, which is a plus.” 

In joining the Novitiate, Joe has be- 
gun to practice the vows that all Edmun- 
dites follow, which are chastity, poverty 
and obedience. Many would be alarmed at 
having to give up parts of their life up, but 
Joe sees it in a different light. 

“We made promises of trying to live 
as Edmundites live, like the poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience,” he said. “But I find 
that even those aren’t that hard.” 


In terms of poverty, Joe and Lino live 
without a source of income during the No- 
vitiate. Everything is taken care of by the 
Society of St. Edmund, so they don’t have 
to worry about money, Joe said. 

The vow most people would find dif- 
ficult is chastity, but Joe actually finds 
chastity to be a fairly simple vow to live 
up to. 

“Chastity is easy because I live with 
two priests and Lino,” Joe said. “The de- 
sires of the flesh are not there. And, as 
Lino puts it, ‘I hope not.” 

The only vow he has found problem- 
atic is obedience, he said. 

“Tt’s like your freedom isn’t taken 
away, per se, but you do have to ask per- 
mission (to go out),” Joe said. “There is 
some stuff where it is like, “Yeah, that 
would be fun,’ but I don’t necessarily feel 
like I am going to lose sleep if I don’t do 
IG 

In taking on these promises, Joe real- 
izes that he is giving up things for some- 
thing greater than himself, he said. 

“I have come to realize I stand for 
more than just me. I represent the commu- 
nity now,” Joe said. “Anything stupid I do, 
or might potentially do, it comes back on 
them. That’s just how it is, and I am O.K. 
with that.” 

Overall, he feels as though the sacri- 
fices he is making are bearable, he said. 

“T don’t feel like I am giving up any- 
thing, really,” he said. “I just feel like 1am 
gaining a whole lot.” 

Even though Joe has entered the No- 
vitiate, it doesn’t mean that he no longer 
has doubts about himself or doesn’t en- 
counter people who overwhelm him, he 
said. All he can do is try to keep things in 
perspective. 

“T feel I can’t possibly relate to wher- 
ever I am going,” he said. “And then it’s 
just like, have faith, brother, you'll be 
fine.” 

Joe will be in the Novitiate training 
period until Aug. 24. 

Joe and Lino will take courses over 
the next year and a half to gain enough 
credits to enter the seminary, Rainville 
said. Although they are not sure where 
they will have them attend seminary, the 
Edmundites hope to have Joe and Lino en- 
rolled by 2011, he said. 

At this point in his training, Joe ad- 
mits he still isn’t 100 percent sure that this 
is what he is supposed to be doing, but he 
is pretty sure, he said. 

“Overall, [can’t think of anything bet- 
ter or that’d I like to be doing,” Joe said. 


Multimedia 


® Check out the in depth interview 
with Joe at www.smcvt.edu/echo. 





Study abroad 
program stable 


By Brian Boone 
Staff Writer 


Despite the massive economic burdens 
for both students and parents must bear at 
this time, the study abroad program at St. 
Michael’s remains strong. 

Students studying abroad face many 
economic challenges. The dollar is not as 
valuable as it used to be, making spending 
abroad more expensive, economics profes- 
sor Reza Ramazani said. 

With the dollar devalued and Ameri- 
cans tightening their belts, international 
travel has become more difficult, Rama- 
zani said. 

“Traveling is a luxury product,’ Ra- 
mazani said. “I can survive not going to 
Germany or to Europe for the next couple 
of years, but can I survive if I’m not able to 
pay my rent?” 

The tough economic times are not stop- 
ping some students from going abroad. Ju- 
nior Katherine Hackett, a sociology major, 
is planning to go to Ecuador next semester. 
A semester abroad is expensive, but worth 
it to Hackett, she said. 

“As long as it’s doable, I kind of do 
whatever I want to do financially, because 
I know I’m going to be in a lot of debt any- 
ways,” Hackett said. “I want to have the 
best experience I can.” 

Living costs vary from country to 
country. One thing that did help Hackett is 
that Ecuador has a lower cost of living than 
many other countries. 

“Tt’s going to be a lot cheaper living 
in’ Ecuador than in Europe somewhere,” 
Hackett said. 

Junior Sarah Regan, a psychology ma- 
jor, is going to South Africa next semester. 
Although the cost is the same as St. Mi- 
chael’s, Regan was concerned about out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

“Tl definitely be spending a lot more 
money than I would normally spend here,” 
Regan said. 

The decision to study in South Africa 
was not affected by the economy, Regan 
said. 

“T had been planning to go abroad since 
high school, so the economy didn’t really 
affect my decision to go,” Regan said. 

The economy has had an impact on 
the number of applicants, Study Abroad 
Director Peggy Imai, said. Last spring, 79 
students went abroad, but this spring, only 
61 are slated to go, Imai said. 

“We’ve had about six students who 
have withdrawn their applications in the 
past month or so, which is rather unusual,” 
Imai said. 

Although the economic crisis is an 
issue for study abroad programs, the pro- 
grams that St. Michael’s students use are 
generally well-grounded, Imai said. 

“The programs that our students go on 
for the most part are very well known or- 
ganizations that have been in the field for a 
long time,” Imai said. “So they’re used to 
this kind of fluctuation.” 

Despite the economic difficulties, 
study abroad is still in high demand. 

Students are still going to Europe, but 
programs in Africa and Latin America are 
becoming more popular, Imai said. 

“T can tell you that I’ve seen a lot of 
students for initial meetings about explor- 
ing study abroad options, because my cal- 
endar has been full for months,” Imai said. 
“A lot of students are coming in and asking 
about what they can do and where they can 
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Rethinking Unwinders 


he St. Michael’s bar scene seems 

to consist of one place: What 

Ales You. Sometimes, if stu- 

dents are feeling very outgoing, they'll 

take a trip down to Ake’s Place, or, if 

they’re down for some rap music and 
dancing, Reuben James. 

I seem to always hear people, my- 
self included, talk 
about how we’re 
dirt-poor college 
students with 
barely enough 
money to spend 
on groceries. Most 
of the seniors have 
been seen at Alliot 
much more lately, 
due to lack of 
funds for food. 

Despite that 
feeling of absolute 
destitution, many 
of us pay for an 
$18 Benway’s trip 
to Main Street, followed by ordering 
$7 Long Islands or on a good night, a 
couple of $2 Bud Light drafts. 

Then, once we’re satisfied (or last 
call comes around), there’s usually a 
trip to Kountry Kart Deli for a Rise N’ 
Shiner, or Mr. Mike’s for a slice of buf- 
falo chicken pizza. Another few bucks 
to the cause. 

The answer to our meager amounts 
of monetary funds, however, could be 
closer than we think. Unwinders. So 
close, even, that it’s a mere five-minute 
walk from most of the senior housing 
on campus. 

When you walk into the bar, you’re 
immediately greeted by a very easy- 
going atmosphere. There’s usually a 
good mix of Colchester locals and St. 
Michael’s students either sitting at the 
bar, or perched around the tables in the 
front and back rooms. 

The back room offers a pool table 
and darts, and is equipped with a con- 
venient juke box where the current Un- 
winder can choose from a vast variety 
of songs to play throughout the bar. 

The front room contains a selec- 
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tion of tables, perfect if you’re in the 
mood to have a seat while you sip on 
a cold one, and perfect for enjoying a 
snack (or even a meal) from Unwind- 
ers’ hot food menu. They have a selec- 
tion from cheeseburgers to onion rings 
and French fries; typical bar favorites. 
Depending on the night, the front room 
is also home to a booming karaoke ma- 
chine or disc jockey. 

Most of the students who fre- 
quent the bars downtown know about 
Unwinders and have been there a few 
times. Just recently, the senior class 
had their senior night, where Unwind- 
ers offered us $1 drafts and $3 select 
shots. 

It was beneficial to the students 
and the bar; students paid less money 
than they would have to go downtown, 
and Unwinders undoubtedly made a 
great profit. It left plenty of us asking, 
“why don’t we just go to Unwinders on 
the weekends instead of downtown?” 
It’s way cheaper, and they offer a great 
variety of activities, drinks and food 
specials. 

On Tuesdays, Unwinders of- 
fers free wings from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Thursdays, there are $1 Pabst Blue 
Ribbon drafts, including music from a 
local DJ. Fridays, there’s karaoke, and 
$2 16 oz. PBRs. Sunday wraps up the 
week with $1.50 Bud Light drafts and 
25 cent wings for the football games. 

So next time you tell someone 
you’re going downtown and they 
quickly respond, “oh yeah? What 
Ales?” Let’s rethink our location and 
financial status as college students and 
take a trip over to Unwinders for some 
free wings and karaoke. 





Maddie Cave is a senior journalism 
major. You can contact her at mcave(@, 
smevt.edu 


Ensemble V (jazz), Radio Bean 


(Burlington), 7:30 p.m. FREE 

DJ Cre8 (hip-hop), Red Square 
(Burlington), 11 p.m. FREE 
Cunninglyngulsts, Grieves with 
Budo, Looptrap Rockers, Tunji 
(hip-hop), Higher Ground (South 
Burlington), 9 p.m. $13/15 
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Saturday 12/8 


ry Raul (salsa), Red Square (curing 

Cinema Cinema (rock), Radio Bean 

(Burlington), 10:30 p.m. FREE . 

Nastee (hip-hop), Rasputin’s (Burlington), 10 Be 
. FREE 


ve X-Rays (rock), Ri Ra Irish Pub (Burling- 


ton), 9 p.m. FREE 

























The Wood Brothers, Carsie Blanton (acoustic), 
Higher Ground (South Burlington) 8 p.m. $17 
Dueling Pianos (piano), Ri Ra Irish Pub (Burling- 


be: 101 Thursdays with Pres and DJ Dan (hip-hop), 
asputin’s (Burlington) 10 p.m. FREE 





Sunday 12/23 


_ Band Eater (experimental), Radio Bean 
(Burlington), 8 p.m. FREE i 

“A Christmas Carol,” The Flynn | 
(Burlington), 7 p.m. $23-39 
Trinity (Celtic), Ri Ra Irish 
Pub, 5 p.m. FREE 
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Life, liberty and health care 


mid the media circus and political 
Av surrounding the issue of 

health care reform, the main thrust so 
far has been toward implementing a universal 
healthcare system. The universal healthcare 
bill, which has already passed in the House 
and will soon be up for vote in the Senate, 
is an alluring Siren that threatens to destroy 
American liberties on the 
rocks of socialism and 
overbearing government. 

In Kayle Schnell’s 
Noy. 17 column “Learn- 
ing from UK health care,” 
she complains that “a large 
percent of the population 
(here in America) ... still 
views the public option 
(of universal health care) 
as a socialist regime.” 
What Schnell fails to ad- 
dress is that these people 
are right! Socialism, by 
its definition, is any eco- 
nomic theory advocating 
governmental ownership or administration of 
goods. In this case, the government would be 
administering doctors, hospitals and medi- 
cal supplies. This is a direct limitation of our 
economic freedom to choose what goods are 
best for us, and a limitation of businesses’ 
ability to compete in a free market. 

What is desirable for one country is not 
necessarily desirable for another. The United 
Kingdom, under the socialist Labor Party, 
may enjoy its universal health care, but this 
legislation is not right for the democratic re- 
public that is the United States of America. 
Why should we implement a program that is 
directly contrary to the capitalist system that 
has made America, in Schnell’s own words, 
“the most powerful nation in the world?” 

Democracy takes time. This is the result 
of the system known as checks and balances, 
where different parts of our government limit 
each others’ power. Although there are times 
when this process may seem frustratingly 
slow, every American should remember that 
it is precisely this steady, deliberative pro- 
cess that has kept a balance of power since 
we gained our independence. Take a moment 
to reflect historically on political parties that 
were able to quickly dominate their govern- 
ment and rapidly push radical policies. 
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_ The Break Mission (rock), Radio Bean 






Burlington), 8:30 p.m. FREE 
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| Switchfoot (rock), Higher Ground 
(South Burlington), 8:30 p.m. 

» $20/23 

_ Hype ‘Em (hip-hop), Red Square 

- (Burlington), 11 p.m. FREE 
Heal-In Sessions with Reverence 
(reggae), 1/2 Lounge (Burlington), 
10 p.m. FREE 











"Friday 12/11. 


_ Argentinean Tango, Salsalina Studio (uring 


_ No Diggity: Return to the’ 90’s (dance party) ; 
Club Metronome (Burlington) 9 p.m. $5 


pees 6 D5 


Mara Flynn (neo-soul), Leunig’s 
_ Bistro and Cafe 7 p.m. FREE 

A Canadian Brass Christmas, 
The Flynn (Burlington), 7:30 p.m. 
$26-44 - 


y 12/14 Karaoke...with a Twist, Lift 


(Burlington), 9 p.m. FREE 


“Parliament is completely sovereign and 
ifthe party in power wants to bring ina law, it 
does so swiftly and without needing the stag- 
gering process of approval from congressio- 
nal bodies” (Schnell). Our forefathers saw the 
dangers of this “bandwagon” legislation and 
included the system of checks and balances 
into our government to prevent it. In fact, 
the entire Constitution, written as a response 
to the imperial British government, was de- 
signed to ensure liberty. 

Everyone can agree that our current 
health care system is in need of reform. How- 
ever, it does not need this reform. Bigger gov- 
ernment cannot be the answer to all our prob- 
lems. Thomas Jefferson foresaw and warned 
against this: “I predict future happiness for 
Americans if they can prevent government 
from wasting the labors of the people under 
the pretense of taking care of them.” 

So what does a universal health care 
system offer us? The United States has al- 
ways maintained the highest quality of care 
for patients in medical emergencies — no one 
gets turned away from an emergency room, 
ever. Our patients also receive higher quality 
treatment much more quickly than those of a 
universal system for non-emergency medical 
situations. The state of Massachusetts tried to 
initiate a universal health care system in 2006; 
it is now facing a budget crisis. Texas, on the 
other hand, initiated tort reforms to counter 
its healthcare crisis in 2003—and has since 
seen huge decreases in health care costs. Tort 
reforms lower costs by alleviating doctors 
and insurance companies from the crushing 
financial burden of malpractice suits. 

Universal health care implies that the 
federal government knows better than the 
citizen it governs what is best for him or her, 
thus undermining the liberty of the individ- 
ual. We, as American citizens, hold dear the 
liberty to make our own decisions, and will 
fight any government that tries to strip us of 
this freedom. God bless America, her Consti- 
tution, and all the liberties her citizens enjoy. 


Conservative Club members Luke Hollwedel 
and Steven Zelubowski team-wrote this col- 
umn. You can contact them at lhollwedel@ 
smevt.edu and szelubowski@smcvt.edu. 
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Upcoming Events 


Monday 12/07-12/11 


International Market, Alliot Lobby, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 


Tuesday 12/08 


Student Association Meeting, Cheray 101, 7 p.m. 


Thursday 12/10 


The Knights for Life, meeting of St. Michael’s new pro-life club, Upper Room of the 
Chapel, 7:30 p.m. 


Friday 12/11 


Last day of classes! 
FREE comedian Tammy Pescatelli, Alliot, 9 p.m.-10:30 p.m., doors open at 8:30 p.m. 


Saturday 12/12 
Mike Check final concert, Eddie’s Lounge, 10 a.m.-11 a.m. 


Sunday 12/13 


Vermont Youth Chorus and Concert Chorale, Elley-Long Music Center, 7 p.m. $5-10 
Counterpoint, McCarthy Arts Center, 7 p.m. $5-10 


Monday 12/14-12/18 


Finals Week! 








Have something you want to say or an event you want to promote? Send columns 
and calendar events to defender@smcvt.edu. 
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Good ol’ ageless fun 


n a Friday night I went to see 

a band play at the opening of a 

new pub. Sitting with a group 
of friends, most of whom were the girl- 
friends of band members, we gossiped 
about the other 
overly excited and 
heavily intoxicated 
guests. 

One woman was 
dressed head to 
toe in black leather 
with more metal 
bangles and neck 
accessories _ than 
one might expect on 
a prisoner. Her hair 
fanned out and her 
arms flailed along 
with her suggestive 
body movements as 
she attempted to lock eyes with the lead 
singer, Rick. 

In the loud din of rock 'n' roll, we 
huddled around the table with our legs 
crossed to execute our required assur- 
ances to Sarah, Rick’s girlfriend, that she 
was, in fact, astronomically better look- 
ing than the dancing woman who looked 
like she had been dragged through the 
gutter on her way to the bar. The ultimate 
conclusion was that Rick would never 
consider being with anyone other than 
Sarah. Pretty standard girl stuff. 

Standard that is, except for the small 
hiccup that Rick and Sarah have been 
married for 14 years, have three children 
and are pushing 50 years old. In fact, 
every member of the girlfriends-of-the- 
band team is over 40 along with most of 
the bar’s other occupants. 

I'd like to think I won’t end up a 
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* Sausage Alfredo Supreme 
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Cheese <3 
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wrinkled hag, fussing over the noisy 
neighbors below and yelling at the kids to 
get to bed. Perhaps these adults are expe- 
riencing a midlife crisis and reaching for 
the rowdy days of their past, or it could 
be an average weekend night listening to 
tunes of their past. I wonder if our gen- 
eration will grow up and listen to Lil’ 
Wayne and Lady Gaga in our 50s. Will 
our kids roll their eyes at us and complain 
that Beyonce is so outdated? 

My Dad is the bass player in the band 
and recently added a fog machine and a 
laser show to the stage performance. 
While adult life holds higher responsi- 
bilities and calls for a more serious take 
on life than the college experience does, 
I have a feeling that real life will not suck 
my spirit out as my age increases. 

Living on our small over-socialized 
campus can result in immature tenden- 
cies. As I age (hopefully gracefully) I 
would like to think some of the female 
jealousies and petty confrontations re- 
main where they belong: in the youthful 
past. However, while sitting with these 
ladies, I was disappointed to see our in- 
securities never really leave us. We can 
dress it up with fancy careers, kids and 
a rowdy dog, but we still somehow end 
up gathered around the corner of a table 
reasserting ourselves. 

Perhaps I was naive in thinking we 
can outgrow some of our less-likable 
traits. If the most I have to worry about 
at 50 is a black-leather-clad goon making 
googly eyes,w then I would count myself 
lucky ... as long as I had my girlfriends 
there to enjoy the night with. 





Kathy Ward is a senior journalism major. 
Contact her at kward@smcvt.edu 
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4-4: What about us? 


recently attended a faculty advisory 

meeting where the 4-4 curriculum 

plan was being discussed. What 
seemed at first like an administrative 
decision is revealing itself to be a di- 
viding line between faculty and depart- 
ments, but there are more than just two 
sides. 

In attendance at the meeting (which 
was open to all members of the commu- 
nity) were upwards of 92 faculty mem- 
bers, and three students: a photographer 
(Lauren Menno), a 
student member of 
the planning board 
and myself. So yes, 
we were outnum- 
bered. 

From what I 
gathered beneath 
the legislative ter- 
minologies and the 
nit-picking amend- 





ments was that 

there is a very deep 
misunderstandin 

AlexaRae Ree: g 

Wright within our college. 

Science profes- 


sors generally have 
no idea about anything outside of their 
departments, and English professors 
couldn’t say much about psychology, ei- 
ther. Everyone is so trapped inside their 
own departmental bubble that they fail 
to see the work other faculty and stu- 
dents are doing on this very small cam- 
pus. 

And some faculty here have very 
little faith in their students. 

Truthfully, I was insulted by some 
of the comments made at the meeting, 
insinuating that students at St. Michael’s 
are lazy, unmotivated and careless. Fac- 
ulty who failed to take responsibility for 
their inability to get students engaged 
were quick to judge our disinterest in 
participation. 

I will say that after four years here, 
I can tell the difference between those 
teachers who believe in us and those 
who don’t. I get it, we have to take LSRs 
and those are hard for faculty in depart- 
ments like religious studies and philoso- 
phy to teach. But I’ve had professors in 
both departments who have made me 
believe in something other than my ma- 
jors. They’ve encouraged me to think 
differently and have forced me to look at 
things in new ways. 

But with every coin, there are two 
sides. 

Other professors favor students 
within their own major, recalling other 
classes that those students might have 
» taken or discussing topics foreign to 

other students. Or professors who dis- 
courage class participation, as if any 
discussion among students could be a 
bad one. 

Much of the debate regarding the 
4-4 curriculum plan revolves around 
how much time students are spending 
in classes, labs and working in the field. 
Teachers are scrambling with numbers 
to prove that their plan works better than 
others. Some faculty are adamantly op- 


posed to the plan, concerned that stu- 
dents will do less work than they already 
do and faculty will be doing more. Ar- 
guments over how many hours science 
professors will be spending at school 
versus those in other departments were 
abundant. 

And throughout the whole debate, 
all I wondered was: What about us? 

What about the learning, and the 
development, and the growth that is 
supposed to take place? What about the 
passion and the emotion, the successes 
and failures of our peers? Support, un- 
derstanding and experimentation? 

Everyone was so caught up in lo- 
gistics of a format (which, mind you, is 
used at about 49 of 50 liberal arts col- 
leges in the Northeast), that it seemed 
they completely forgot about us. 

At the end of the day, is St. Michael’s 
College really about credit value and 
LSR requirements? Or is it about com- 
munity and intellectual development 
and growth? Are we going to leave here 
remembering how many classes we took 
for three or four credits or are we going 
to remember the professors we had who 
changed our minds and our hearts? 

I couldn’t tell you how many credits 
any of my classes are. But I could tell 
you the teachers that stayed with me af- 
ter hours to make sure that I understood 
my work. I’ll remember the ones who 
made me feel like what I was saying re- 
ally meant something. [’ll remember my 
advisers who remind me every time I 
see them that I don’t have to know what 
I’m going to do with the rest of my life. 
But, I promise, I won’t remember which 
of their classes held the most credit 
weight. 

If anything comes out of this new 
curriculum plan, I hope it’s a better un- 
derstanding between departments. Just 
because you're in a lab with a beaker for 
extra hours on Fridays, doesn’t mean 
youre the hardest working. Education 
majors take a different spring break 
from the rest of us to teach students. 
Psychology majors work internships in 
their field. And, of course, there are us 
journalism kids, who spend up to eight 
hours in the lab on Sundays putting to- 
gether The Defender and The Echo. 

We're all here for a reason, and I 
think we do a disservice to the college 
to invalidate others. No department is 
more challenging, fascinating or edu- 
cational than another. And we need to 
do a better job of valuing each other’s 
contributions to the college. We’re at St. 
Michael’s because we wanted a certain 
kind of experience, and we need to work 
harder to make that experience come to 
life. 





AlexaRae Wright is a senior journalism/ 
political science major. Contact her at 
awright@smcvt.edu. 








Say no to puppy mills 


By Rachel McLaughlin 
Guest Columnist 


ach year, millions of puppies are bred 
E: inhumane conditions. These pup- 

pies are the victims of puppy mills, a 
quiet phenomenon that puts millions of pup- 
pies at risk each year. These puppy mills 
breed their female dogs each time they are in 
heat, which is extremely damaging to their 
already-fragile bodies. Not only are the fe- 
males constantly bearing puppies they, along 
with the male dogs, are forced to survive on 
inadequate food. These dogs will never see 
a vet and if any complications arise they are 
killed. Many of these puppies are bred, then 
sold to local pet stores where unsuspecting 
families buy these malnourished and often 
emotionally damaged puppies. 

What can you do to put an end to pup- 
py mills? The first step you can take is to 
tell family and friends not to buy puppies 
from pet stores. Even if stated otherwise, no 
“good local breeder” would give up its pup- 


pies not knowing what kind of home they 
will end up in. Make sure if they are pur- 
chasing a puppy they meet the breeder and 
see the conditions the puppies live in before 
an exchange of money occurs. ; 

The best way to help stop these mills 
is to adopt your pet from a local shelter or 
by using Web sites that narrow your search 
for dogs by breed and shelter location (such 
as www.petfinder.com). If you want to take 
further action, try setting up a peaceful pro- 
test at a local pet store to raise awareness 
in your community. Another way to help is 
to put an ad in a local newspaper that will 
reach hundreds of people and educate them 
on the plight of these puppies. Lastly, visit 
the Best Friends Animal Society Web site 
(www.puppiesarentproducts.com) to find 
helpful tips and events where the proceeds 
go toward stopping this injustice. 





Review: ‘The Blind Side’ 


his time of year people begin to re- 
flect on good deeds and mistakes of 
the past year. As the new year ap- 
proaches many are in hope of good health, 
success and a happy home. In “The Blind 
Side,” recently drafted professional football 
player Michael Oher (Quinton Aaron) has 
all of this and then some to be thankful for. 
The film is a perfect reminder that kindness 
outweighs material things. 

The movie is a 
true story that ar- 
chives Oher’s chance 
encounter with the ex- 
traordinary family that 
took him in and raised 
him, as their own. 
Sean (Tim McGraw) 
and Leigh Ann Tuohy 
(Sandra Bullock) are a 
well to-do couple rais- 
ing their two children, 
son S.J. and daughter 
Collins, in Tennessee, 


EDITOR 





Christina 
McClay when they find a teen- 
ager without a home 
wandering the streets 
of Memphis. 


Flashbacks reveal that Michael lived a 
difficult childhood without a father, a drug- 
addicted mother, going in and out of foster 
homes. 

Leigh Ann, an honest, strong-willed 
steel magnolia dares to bring “Big Mike”, 
a student at their children’s school, into her 
and her family’s lives. After being picked 
up, a night at the Touhy’s house turns into a 
lifetime as they help Michael get the oppor- 
tunity he never received. Leigh Anne pro- 
vides clothes, shelter and a new outlook on 
life as Oher embarks on his inner and outer 
journey, with the Touhy’s not far behind. 

Leigh Anne, narrating from the Mi- 
chael Lewis book on which the movie is 
based, tells us the left offensive tackle is the 
second most important position in football. 
He’s the guy who protects the quarterback 
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at smcvt.edu/echo 


from his blind side. Understanding this took 
some time for Oher as he began to learn how 
to play the game. Coach Cotton (Ray McK- 
innon) wasn’t much help as he was continu- 
ally frustrated by Oher’s unknowingly slow 
demeanor. It wasn’t until Leigh Anne comes 
to the rescue after finding out that the only 
good aptitude test score Oher received was 
in protective instincts and encouraged Oher 
to play like he was protecting his family, not 
just to keeping someone from a ball. All en- 
deavors are put forth with great sincerity by 
Sean, Leigh Anne, S.J. and Collins as they 
help Michael reach his full potential know- 
ing they have his back, and he’s their rock— 
—protecting their blind side. 

The movie begins to come full circle 
when he proves in one of his first games that 
he isn’t the enormous, quiet, dumb kid who 
can’t play football. He drives an opponent 
who was trash-talking him all the way into 
the crowd during a play, proving to be more 
than a gentle giant. 

At first I was hesitant to see “The Blind 
Side,” thinking it might be too similar to 
“The Rookie.” But director John Lee Han- 
cock demands for it to be loved as he pres- 
ents an upbeat film with strong emotions. 
Michael Oher’s incredible transformation 
from a forgotten child without so much as 
a transcript to a strong student recruited by 
some of college football’s best coaches is 
unforgettable. Bullock displays her best side 
while giving a truly touching performance. 
Bullock’s Southern accent is decent, but it’s 
not what you expect to hear from her. She 
definitely retrieves the career thrust that 
“All About Steve” killed. The film’s pace 
is slow in the beginning but if you’re in the 
mood for a feel-good movie without being 
too sappy and over-emotional, the pay off is 
monumental. Don’t turn a blind eye to “The 
Blind Side.” 





Christina McClay is a senior journalism 
major. Contact her at cmcclay@smcvt.edu 
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Another semester | in the books 


Department 
hopes for 
expansion 
and more 
participation 
in the spring 


By Brian Healey 
Staff Writer 


Another semester has come and gone 
at St. Michael’s. The class of 2013 is fi- 
nally beginning to find its footing, the hor- 
rors of selecting classes for the spring via 
KnightVision are behind us, and winter has 
finally settled in. And as we reflect on the 
happenings of the past three months, and 
look forward to what spring semester has 
to bring, one thing is for sure: Intramural 
sports will remain a mainstay on campus. 

This fall, 733 students participated in 
an intramural sport or dance class offered 
by the Intramurals office. Soccer and bas- 
ketball are by far the most popular choices 
for students, as 253 students participated 
in intramural soccer, and 154 in intramural 
basketball. - 

“We had good numbers,” said sopho- 
more Emily Rendine, student coordinator 
of intramurals sophomore Emily Rendine. 
“But our goal is always to make it bigger,” 
she said. 

In the two most popular sports, senior 
Emily Conley and her team, The Ballers, 
rose to virtual superstardom, as her teams 
were crowned champions in both women’s 
basketball and women’s soccer. Men’s bas- 
ketball saw the Ballaholics take the title, 
while Kanvaly Tore’s soccer team achieved 
the coveted men’s soccer championship. 

Intramurals Office Coordinator Mar- 
cel Choquette said that the department is 








Photo by Lauran iiceab 
The Cougars and J2N Lyons faced off in a 
hard-fought tie thursday, Oct. 15. 


always working to improve. 

“The system we have isn’t perfect, 
Choquette said. “We’re ambitious to make 
it an even better experience for everyone 
involved.” 

Choquette explained that the depart- 
ment is eager to try to implement more 
organization new sports and activities, 
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Photo 45 Lauren Neao 
Tim Ahern looks to pass during his floor 
hockey game Thursday, Dec. 3. 


but limited space and time in Tarrant due 
to varsity sports practice schedules limits 
their options. 

The increased popularity of the dance 
classes, especially in the successful Latin- 
Caribbean dance class which received 
good participation and positive student 
feedback, has led to the department’s deci- 
sion to expand the program, Rendine said. 





Photo by Madeleine Cave 
Instructor Dianne Swartz leads the Latin- 
Caribbean dance class. 


“T had so much fun and it’s a great 
workout,” said sophomore Brittany Rich- 
ardson. “It was amazing, and I definitely 
want to keep it up next semester.” 

Richardson will likely be able to do so, 
as the department has decided to decrease 
the cost of the class and change the format 
a bit so it is more accessible to students. 

“We’re going to do a six- or 10-week 
class to spread it out a little bit and get the 
cost down to $10 or $20, just to get the par- 
ticipation numbers up even more,” Ren- 
dine said. 

Choquette said the department has 
created a survey that it will be distribute to 
students via e-mail about their participation 
in intramurals, how they enjoyed them, and 
what they would like to see more of in the 
future. The survey will be distributed be- 
fore the end of the semester 

“We were definitely happy with our 
numbers this year, but we’re looking to get 
even more participation next semester,” 
Rendine. 

Intramural sports and classes will re- 
sume in January. 





Intramural 


Champions 


Below is a list of the fall intramural champions. 

















Ballaholics 





Team Nuggetron 3-1 > Softball: 
Vermonsters 3-4 Brose Canseco 
Men In Suits 1-3 ; 
jean 13 > Volleyball: 
Purple Pandas Marsh 
» Women’s indoor soc- 
. cer: 
Basketball Standings The Ballers 
Men's Gold League Women’s League > Men's indoor 
Team Team Record soccer: 
Team Domination | Ballers 3.0 | Panthers 
Team Sexy Back Team Lou Dimassi 20 
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> Women’s basketball: 
The Ballers 


>» Men’s basketball: 
Ballaholics 
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Let the title defense begin 


St. Michael’s men’s hockey team looks to make it three straight NE-10 championships 


By Lily Keyes 
Staff Writer 


Eighteen players from last season’s 
Northeast-10 Conference title team have 
returned to this year’s men’s ice hockey 
team. Joining those veterans are 10 rook- 
ies who add energy and excitement to the 
Purple Knights, head coach Chris David- 
son said. 

Davidson trusts that the veteran pres- 
ence and leadership will have a positive ef- 
fect on the performance of new players and 
the overall season. 

“Variety and balance between classes 
adds to the team atmosphere and the team 
attitude,” he said. 

Davidson, in his third year as head 
coach, said this season’s team has the most 
returning players he has ever coached. 

“What we’ve built here in the last 27 or 
28 years is a family environment,” he said. 
“Tt’s a tight-knit group,” 

The returning players act as mentors 
for the new players, Davidson said. 

“T am very pleased with the way the 
captains are putting everything in perspc- 
tive for the guys,” he said. 

As an assistant captain of the team, se- 
nior Alex Higgins makes sure he is a good 


ice, he said. 

“The captains are a really good sup- 
port system for everybody,” first-year for- 
ward Josh Geary said. “They’ve helped us 
out a lot transition-wise. If you have a bad 
practice or a bad game, they can kind of be 
there for you because they’ve been through 
everything.” 

The pace of college hockey is a lot fast- 
er than high school hockey, Geary said. 








Photo by Lauren Menno 
St. Michael’s men’s hockey team looks on during a game against Amherst College on Dec. 
5. 


“Tt’s new to me being the youngest on 
the team and trying to get up to speed with 
everyone else,” he said. “Being the young- 
est is kind of intimidating at first but the 
guys have been really supportive.” 

Athletes’ first year is unique because 
there is so much anxiety about playing 
time. But as they grow, their confidence 
builds on the ice, Higgins said. 

“The majority ofthe guyshave beenhere 


before,” Higgins said. “The more experience 
you have in any sport, the better you'll do.” 

Returning players have to be on their 
toes because a first-year can come in and 
take their spot, Higgins said. 

“One of the dangers you get as a senior 
is complacency,” he said. “As a first-year, 
you're fighting for a spot. The emotion is 
so raw, and you give 110 percent no mat- 
ter what, because if you don’t, you won’t 
play.” 

Mike Dizgun, first-year goalie, played 
his first college game Nov. 21. He stopped 
24 shots to earn a shutout in a 4-0 victory 
against the University of New England. 

“T thought he did extremely well ’m 
happy he got a shutout,” Davidson said. 
“He has a good career ahead of him.” 

The strength of the team depends on 
how well veteran players can pass on their 
legacy to the first-years, he said. 

With this veteran experience comes 
back-to-back NE-10 titles, and this year’s 
goal is a third consecutive title, Davidson 
said 

“As a returning player, especially an 
upperclassman, you’re taking these young- 
er guys under your wing,” Higgins said. 
“We are teaching them what the seniors 
taught us.” 


example for his teammates on and off the 





The road less skated 


Hockey players take different paths to collegiate level 


By Amanda Mulligan 
Staff Writer 


While most high school athletes after gradu- 
ation begin a summer of extensive workouts in 
preparation for college-level sports, many ice 
hockey players look to another year of training at 
prep schools and junior hockey clubs before mak- 
ing the transition into college hockey. 

There are many routes to take in preparing 
for college-level hockey. Most commonly, players 
attend high school for five years, including a post- 
graduate year, or play for a junior hockey league, 
ice hockey player Fran Briand said. 

Prep school has always been a part of the cul- 
ture of ice hockey, Briand said. 

“Ever since I was a little kid it has been en- 
grained in my head that not a lot of people go 
straight to college from their local high school,” 
he said. “The prep school tradition has been really 
solid for a very long time, and that has been the 
path taken before junior hockey came along.” 

Prep schools serve as a stepping stone be- 
tween youth hockey and junior hockey, but recent- 
ly the right route to college hockey has changed, 
senior hockey player Tim Geverd said. 

“Usually, what you will see are kids that 
come up and develop in prep school, and then col- 
lege teams see them, and they will ask them to go 
out and play in the United States Hockey League, 
where they can take a year there to mature and 
get bigger and stronger,” Geverd said. “There is 
so much talent out there that you need more time 
to grow. Now, though, the newer guys in the sys- 
tem are all pretty much coming out of junior pro- 
grams.” 

For first-year Morgan Bell, junior hockey 
seemed to be the only route for him growing up in 
British Columbia. 


“From where I am from, we don’t even have 
high school hockey,” Bell said. “If you are good 
at the age of 15, then the best hockey available is 
junior hockey.” 

Junior hockey exposes players to the more 
competitive side of hockey. Unlike prep school, 
which gives players the opportunity to earn min- 
utes in every game, junior players must learn to 
cope with the stresses of being in and out of the 
lineup, Briand said. 

“It is more competitive because you don’t 
know whether you are going to play every game or 
not,” he said. “Kids can be in and out of the lineup 
depending on how they play one game.” 

Prep school and junior hockey serves to bet- 
ter prepare players for college-level hockey and to 
make the transition easier, men’s ice hockey coach 
Chris Davidson said. 

“It has to do with pace, ability, attitude and 
everything that goes along with making sure you 
are getting up to speed a little bit quicker than you 
would in high school,” Davidson said. 

Prep school mirrors the college recruiting 
process in the sense that the best players from 
across the country are accepted into the schools, 
Davidson said. 

“You should be playing with a high caliber 
player so that when it comes to college, it is the 
same thing because you are getting a lot of the 
better players from high school, prep school, and 
junior hockey clubs,” he said. 

Unlike most college teams, ice hockey play- 
ers enter as 19- to 20-year-old first-years, which 
gives them an extra year of mental and physical 
maturity, Davidson said. 


See HOCKEY, Page 23 








WEIGHT ROOM: 
New equipment leads 


to space problems 


Continued from Page 24 


“T won't usually come here 
anywhere between 4 and 6 
o’clock,” Varanka said. “You can’t 
even get on a machine.” 

With 21 varsity sports teams 
gunning for a space at the ma- 
chines, there’s no telling how 
long students have to wait for a 
turn. Teams usually hold their 
practices in the morning, but even 
then athletes frequent the gym for 
off-season and extra in-season 
training. 

“Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons are al- 
ways the busiest with every coach 
working out their team,” Dono- 
van said. “I don’t know why they 
don’t spread it out more.” 

Donovan, a former captain 
for the rugby club, said he has 
tried to get a workout time for his 
team but was denied because of 
rugby’s club sport status, which 
he felt was unfair to the team. 

Last year, there was specula- 
tion that students were interested 
in creating a separate varsity 
weight room to alleviate some of 
the crowds. Bludevich responded 
that there was some talk among 
students but such a change could 
not take place at this time with the 
lack of space. 

The athletic department did 
all it could to respond to students 


requests for new weight and car- 
dio equipment, Bludevich said. 

“There was a big interest 
from the students for more car- 
dio machines, such as stationary 
bikes and ellipticals and the insti- 
tution responded with the funds,” 
Bludevich said. 

John Donoghue, coordinator 
of athletics facilities, was one of 
those appointed to order some of 
the new equipment. Donoghue 
said while the space may not be 
ideal, the equipment looks great 
and he’s heard very positive feed- 
back about the aesthetics of the 
cardio room and the new main- 
tenance program by work-study 
students. 

“Tt looks great and we have 
new pieces coming in. We have 
some kettle bells we just ordered 
on their way, but spaces are pre- 
mium,” Donoghue said. 

Donoghue joked that he 
hopes someday a wealthy for- 
mer student will look back and 
remember their little gym with 
fondness. 

“Eventually, we hope that 
a student looks back years from 
now and says, ‘Hey, here’s $10 
million!’” Donoghue said. 
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Z® Athlete of the Week - Travis Warech GP= 


- First-Year | Basketball | Undecided | Pine Brook, N.J. 











Why Travis? 

» Named NE-10 Conference Freshman of 
the Week for two consecutive weeks after 

a 33-point effort against Franklin Pierce 
University 

» Leads the Purple Knights in scoring aver- 
aging 18.1 points per game. 





Favorite sports team: Philadelphia Eagles 
Music currently on iPod: Hip-hop, R&B 
and Bruce Springsteen 

Favorite Food: Chicken francese 

Favorite sports movie: “Remember the 
Titans” 

Favorite athlete: Tiger Woods 

Goal for the season: Finish the season 
strong 

Favorite off-day activity: Eating 

Favorite St. Michael’s memory: “I haven’t 
had a favorite yet ... They are all good.” 
Idol: Father 
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SPRING BREAK: Teams stay close to home 


Continued from Page 23 


However, the trip this year costs $900 per 
person, which is more expensive than Hilton 
Head, partially due to a major increase in airline 
fares, Cluff said. 

“It’s definitely safe to say that we’re making 
much more of an effort this year to cut corners 
wherever we can,” he said. 

The men’s lacrosse team went to Orlando last 
year for the first time and has chosen to avoid the 
Florida destination this year. The team has decid- 
ed to spend spring break in Long Island, N.Y., said 
men’s lacrosse coach Paul Schimoler. 

“We really decided that if we’re going to do 
Florida again we’d do it on an every-other year 
basis,” Schimoler said. “That way, every player 
can experience the trip within their four years.” 

Last year, the Orlando trip was a weeklong. 
This year, the trip is shorter, which means a 
shorter hotel stay and no airfare. This makes the 
cost per player significantly lower, Schimoler 
said. 

“We are scrimping a little bit this year, with 
intention,” he said. “We just hope it doesn’t 
snow in Long Island.” 

The men’s tennis team wasn’t so lucky when 
it came to funding their trip. The team has also 





Courtesy of Lindsey Horne 
Lindsey Horne (right) and Deahna Giguere warm 
up before a match in Hilton Head, S.C. last season. 


planning to go to Orlando this year, but due to fi- 
nancial reasons can’t make it happen, said junior 
men’s tennis player Ryan Magee. 

Although they had players who were willing 
to pay the fee, not every member could raise mon- 
ey so they were forced to cancel their trip. 

“The cost was about $900, which is $100 or 
$200 more than last year,” Magee said. “The eco- 
nomic conditions definitely hurt our chances of 
going on a spring break trip.” 


gone to Hilton Head, S.C. in the past and was 








HOCKEY: Players travel windy road to college competition 


Continued from Page 22 


“Players are getting so 
much older in college,” Geverd 
said. “You go to college and 
you are playing against full 
grown men.” 

Fighting for a spot on the 
roster proves more competitive 
as players’ skills improve in 
prep schoo] and junior clubs, 
Davidson said. 

“This year we had 70 kids 
try out for the team, but we 
can only take 28 so it becomes 
a little bit more competitive,” 
he said. “When you get to this 


level, a lot of the top play- 

ers from high schools, prep 
schools, and junior hockey all 
have the same goal to play col- 
lege hockey, but there is only 
so much space.” 

Only 136 schools have 
college hockey programs, so 
roughly only 3,500 men will 
be collegiate hockey players, 
Davidson added. 

“We have 10 new play- 
ers, counting the transfers, 
but every single one of those 
guys have played an extra year 
somewhere, whether at prep 
school or junior hockey,” Da- 
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This week’s schedule 


P Tuesday, Dec. 8: Men's ice hockey @ Norwich, 4 p.m. 
Women’s basketball @ St. Anselm, 5:30 p.m. 
Men's basketball @ St. Anselm, 7:30 p.m. 


> Friday, Dec. 11: Women's ice hockey @ Norwich, 7p.m. 


P Saturday, Dec. 12: Men's ice hockey vs. Franklin Pierce, 3 p.m. 





vidson said. “Everybody took 
different routes, but everybody 
brings something different to 

the group.” 











Photo by Lauren Menno 
First-year Josh Geary played 
prep school hockey at Phillips 
Andover Academy. 
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By: Tony Bonvechio 


weight room layout. Donovan’s 
comments, which can be read 
on Page 24, reflect the opinions 
of many student-athletes at St. 
Michael’s, including my own. 

Anyone who frequents the 
weight room can tell you that 
Donovan and I know a thing or 
two about lifting. And that’s why 
the athletic department would be 
wise to consider our plea for a 
varsity weight room. 

But first, the St. Michael’s 
administration must be com- 
mended for the upgrades made 
to the weight room this semes- 
ter. Facilities Coordinator John 
Donoghue worked closely with 
Tim Geverd, a men’s ice hockey 
player with a vast knowledge of 
lifting, to ensure that the new 
equipment met the needs of our 
student-athletes. But that didn’t 
change the fact that our weight 
room is so cramped that it makes 
the equipment terribly difficult 
to use. 

Benches sit back to back, 
making it impossible for two to 
be used simultaneously. Not a 
single squat rack faces a mirror. 
While vanity has no place in an 
athlete’s training regimen, mir- 
rors are a necessity for ensuring 
proper technique on complex 
lifts. And plate trees sit awk- 
wardly in the middle of the floor, 
turning the weight room into 
a maze of plates strewn about 
everywhere. 

Team lifting sessions only 
compound these problems. This 
creates a tough situation for 
the athletic department, which 
must cater to athletes and non- 
athletes. There is no doubt in my 
mind that athletes must get first 
priority, as they need to train to 
stay competitive and represent 
St. Michael’s in competition. 
But when an entire team struts 
into the weight room at its busi- 
est hour and tries to squeeze in 
with two dozen non-athletes, 
chaos ensues and no one gets 
anything done. 

The two problems with 
making a varsity weight room 
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The Family Porsche 


ick Donovan couldn’t 
be more right in his 
comments about the 





“Tt’s like buying a two- 
door Porsche and try- 
ing to cram a family of 
eight inside.” 


are money and space. 

Space is the easiest one to 
fix. The open area above the bas- 
ketball court in the Ross Sports 
Center would work perfectly. 
Athletes don’t need fancy, shiny 
equipment and a comfortable 
environment to get stronger and 
faster. Leave the politically cor- 
rect, overly friendly Planet Fit- 
ness nonsense to the casual gym 
goers. Student-athletes would 
thrive with a dungeon-esque 
weight room void of distractions 
and biceps curl warriors. 

Money is always the great 
equalizer. The athletic depart- 
ment will undoubtedly argue to 
the death that a varsity weight 
room would be too expensive. 
But if St. Michael’s upgraded its 
athletic facilities and made them 
a big selling point to prospective 
athletes, more of them would 
commit to our school. And 
since most of them wouldn’t 
be getting athletic scholarships 
(another sore subject I’ll save 
for another column), their tuition 
would cover the cost of a new 
weight room in no time. 

The bottom line is that 
we’ve got solid equipment in 
our weight room, but something 
must be done about the space 
issue so that it can be used to 
its fullest potential. Perhaps we 
jumped the gun by buying new 
equipment without considering 
where to put it. It’s like buying 
a two-door Porsche and trying 
to cram a family of eight inside. 
The sports car looks great in the 
garage, but what good is it if you 
can’t drive it? 


Tony Bonvechio is a senior jour- 
nalism major. You can reach him 
at abonvechio@smcvt.edu 





Trivia Answer: 
C - Vermont (52), 1991-1993 
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Photo by Pete Estes 
Alexis Keller focuses on the ball in a game 
against UMass-Lowell on Nov. 18. Both 
basketball teams lost to Merrimack Col- 
lege on Saturday, Dec. 5, at the Ross Sports 
Center. 


Basketball teams swept 


The St. Michael’s women’s basketball 
team held an 11-point lead at halftime but 
was outscored by Merrimack College 48- 
32 in the second half in a 75-70 loss. 

Despite seven three-pointers and 
21 points from Caitlin Quinn, the lady 
Knights turned the ball over 21 times and 
were out-rebounded by the Warriors, 44- 
36. 

The men’s basketball team fell be- 
hind 26-9 ten minutes into the first half 
,and Merrimack never looked back en 
route to an 80-56 rout. 

Tyler Schilling scored 16 points and 
grabbed seven rebounds but it was not 
enough as Darin Mency tallied a game- 
high 24 points for the Warriors, who shot 
48 percent from the field. 

Both teams return to action Tuesday, 
Dec. 8, when they visit St. Anselm Col- 
lege. The women tip off at 5:30 p.m., and 
the men shortly after at 7:30 p.m. 








Photo by Lauren Menno 
Alex Davidson (left) puts on the brakes to 
control the puck against an Amherst de- 
fender Dec. 5 at Cairns Arena. The Knights 
lost 4-1. 


Ice Knights winless over weekend 


The St. Michael’s women’s ice hock- 
ey played nationally ranked Manhattan- 
ville to a 2-1 score through two frames 
but a six-goal third period propelled the 
Valiants to an 8-1 victory. Emily Paquin 
scored the goal for the Knights. 

On the men’s side, Hamilton College 
skated to a 5-2 win in the Knights’ home 
opener on Friday, Dec. 4, and Amherst 
College cruised to a 4-1 win the next day. 
Nick Sheehan scored his third goal of the 
season against Amherst. 

The women close out their seven- 
game homestand with a 7 p.m. contest 
Dec. 11 against Norwich University, 
while the men will next be in action Dec. 
8, when they travel to Norwich for a 7 
p.m. start. 

Check out a men’s hockey team pre- 
view on Page 22. 








Defender Sports Trivia 





Defending NE-10 champions lose to Hamilton and Amherst 
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St. Michael’s junior defenseman Matt Rigtrup (16) looks to regain possession of the puck from Amherst College forward Eddie Effinger 
during the Lord Jeffs’ 4-1 win over the Knights on Saturday, Dec. 5, at Cairns Arena. The Ice Knights unveiled the 2009 Notheast-10 Con- 
ference championship banner over the weekend but could not come up with a win in their first two home games. Check out a men’s hockey 


team preview on Page 22. 





Spring break costs soaring 
High prices ground some southbound SMC teams 


By Mary Catanzarita 
Staff Writer 


After a challenging economic year, St. 
Michael’s student-athletes are struggling 
to plan lower-cost spring break trips. 

It is a tradition of many spring season 
athletic teams to take a weeklong trip dur- 
ing spring break, in most cases to a warm- 
er climate. 

“Tt’s nice to practice, train and com- 
pete in warm weather,” said Carla Hesler, 
women’s lacrosse head coach. 

Hesler’s team is heading to Orlando, 
Fla., where it has gone for several years. 

“What the trip does for the team in 
terms of team chemistry is amazing,” 


Hesler said. 

Funding these trips is a tough task. 
For the women’s and men’s Jacrosse teams, 
the fundraising aspect really helps to pay 
some of their way, Hesler said. Both teams 
participate in clinics for high school and 
youth players; sell raffle tickets; put on the 
Halloween dance; work,a phoneathon for 
alumn; and brainstorm other fundraising 
ideas, Hesler said. 

“The work they put into making the 
trip possible makes it that much more 
worth it,” Hesler said. 

The women’s tennis team, which has 
gone to Hilton Head, S.C., in the past, is 
also headed to Orlando this year and is ex- 
cited for the change in venue, said senior 


women’s tennis captain Lindsay Horne. 

“In Orlando, the weather is awesome 
and at each site there are over nine courts, 
so we’ll definitely be getting a lot more ten- 
nis in, which is the goal of the trip,” Horne 
said. “We will be challenging new teams at 
different levels than Hilton Head.” 

Playing in Orlando comes with better 
opportunities to play at a Division II lev- 
el, said women’s tennis head coach Greg 
Cluff. 


See SRING BREAK, Page 23 









By Liz Levenson 
Staff Writer 


It’s 4:30 p.m. on a Friday afternoon, 
time for your daily workout. You gather 
your gym gear and head out to shed some 
of that post-Thanksgiving weight. Walk- 
ing into the weight room, you happen upon 
a scene senior Nick Donovan describes as 
“irritating.” 

The weight room on the second floor 
of the Tarrant Recreation Center is packed 
with new, state-of-the-art equipment, but 
Donovan says there simply isn’t enough 
space for the machines and the students 
who use them. 

Donovan, an avid weight lifter, spends 


‘Too much buff 


Crowded weight room gets mixed review 


more than 12 hours a week lifting. 

“We just don’t need half of the ma- 
chines,” Donovan said. “We only need one 
leg press, but we have two. It just takes up 
too much space.” 

Donovan suggested the money used 
for purchasing the new equipment could 
have perhaps also been used to create more 
space for the weight room. 

“The new equipment takes up way too 
much room,” Donovan said. “Personally, I 
think some of the money should have gone 
to knocking down the wall to make more 
space.” 

Zaf Bludevich, senior associate ath- 
letic director, agreed that a larger space 
would be welcomed, but knocking down 


a wall wouldn’t do much good or create 
much space he said. 

“There’s nowhere to add on extra 
room. The only space that’s available is 
the dance studio, which is currently being 
used.” Bludevich said. “We’re trying to 
cater to everyone.” 

The crowding also seems to be get- 
ting on nerves of gym-goers who arrive 
to find the weight room and cardio room 
jam-packed. 

Sophomore Cassie Varanka avoids the 
gym at certain hours due to over crowding, 
she said. 


See WEIGHT ROOM, Page 22 


What team has the longest regular-season winning streak in Division I women’s college 


basketball history? 


A. Stanford 


B. Maine 


C. Vermont _ D. Connecticut 





